Shawn Owens 


Seeks 600 signatures 


Should someone 


oto /Hair 


Be appointed 
Campus Rep? 


BY KATIE SULLIVAN 
Campus News Editor 


“Mr. Duffus told me to go 
back to Kresge and work in 
their political structure, I think 
he was trying to discourage me.”’ 

Speaking was Shawn Owens, 
Kresge Junior who is at present 
attempting to fill the post of 
UCSC Student Representative, 
recently vacated by Isa Infante. 

Since there is no machinery 
set up for another election, Mr. 
Owens (whose given first nane is 


Dennis) is hoping to gain appoint- 


ment through petition. 

“What I’m trying to do is to 
obtain six hundred signatures, 
which would be more students 
than even turned out of the 
last election. I’m pretty near 
that mark now and it looks like 
I'll make it.” 

Owens spent three days visi- 
ting colleges at meal times and 
personally soliciting signatures 
from small groups of people to 
whom he expressed his desire to 
be student Rep and his platform. 

The petition reads: 

We the undersigned of 
college, petition for the ap- 
pointment of Dennis (Shawn) 
Owens to the position of Stu- 
dent Representative of the 
University of California at 
Santa Cruz. 

This petition recognizes that 
the responsibility for such 
an office should be through 
the electoral processes, yet 
submits also that a sufficient- 
ly large proportion of the 
University of California at 
Santa Cruz student body may 
nominate for appointment a 
representative when elections 
are not held. 

Owen’s conversation with Mr. 
Lee Duffus of Student Services 
concerned whether or not the 
petition would be accepted. 

“Mr. Duffus didn’t want to 


conmit himself regarding whe- 
ther or not I would succeed. 
Since I didn’t want to leave 
everything hanging in the air | 
asked him if I could be recog- 
nized temporarily as the repre- 
sentative, but in the event that 
sontone else wants to announce 
candidacy, it would be possible. 


See Page 8 


Pay Hike Flop 


Italia 


Naked, Twiggy 
1080 Use 

Real News 
People’s Pages 


REGISTER 
FOR PEACE 


Special to the Press 


Encouraging youth to vote 
by registering 18-to-30 year olds, 
Register for Peace has been scow 
ering the campus since Septem 
ber an succeeded in increas- 
ing the Santa Cruz young vot- 
ing population by over 1000. 

Developed in late September 
by the first group of UCSC vot- 
er registrars, the organization 
has tried to think of creative 
and effective ways of making 
themselves available to students, 
an example of which was the 
recent stationing of registrars 
in college offices while study 
lists were filed. 

Althoughthere are only twen- 
tystudents here who are sworn 
registrars, Register for Peace has 


See Page 11 


Coastal Initiative declared invalid: 
People’s Lobby will go to court 


STATE CONSTITUTION PROSCRIBES, MULTIPURPOSE INITIATIVE / TWO ABSTAIN 


BY ERIC PETERSON 
Staff Writer 


With two of its five mem- 
bers abstaining, the Santa Cruz 
Board of Supervisors decided 
they would not place the Coast- 


-al Environnent Initiative on the 


June primary ballot. 

The decision came almost as 
no surprise to the people in the 
Board hearing room after a six- 
page letter from Howard Gaw- 
throp, County Counsel, was read 
into the records of the County. 

The letter cites nunerous 
cases- showing that the measure 
should not be placed on the bal- 
lot. 

It also cites the State Con- 
stitution, which says that “an 
initiative measure embracing 
more than one subject may not 


be submitted to the electors or 
have any effect.” 

The Coastal Environnent, pe- 
titions for which were signed by 
about 7.000 people in the coun- 
ty, provides for four different 
points, including: 

e@ the creation of a one mile 
wide zone along the coast in 
which all land uses other than 
farming single-family dwellings 
of ten acres and “certain recrea- 
tional uses”’ are forbidden; 

@ a provision making Highway 
1 a “scenic highway”, and for- 
bidding all structures interfering 
with the view; 

@ the prohibition of any kind 
of electrical generating plant 
without a vote of the people; 

@ a five-year moratorium on 
a nuclear power plant, regardless 
of what the people think. 

Concerning the _ electrical 


plant, Gawthrop claims that the 
Constitution took away the po- 
wer of local boards to regulate 
construction of public utilities 
when it established the Public 
Utilities Commission. 


NO LOCAL CONTROL 


“The Public Utilities Act of 
1911”, he states in his letter, 
“effectively ended local control 
over utilities except for ‘local, 
police and sanitary’ regulations.” 

Because this part of the mea- 
sure is’ void, the whole measure 
is void. 

The letter stated that it was 
the opinion of the County Coun- 
sel that the matter “need not be 
placed on the ballot.” In the 
discussion that followed, though, 
it was evident that the Supervi- 
sors wished they didn’t have to 

See Back Page 


Gity On A hill Pres Press 


Students organize to save RATE sani 
University’s position remains vague 


McHENRY SAYS $60,000 [25 INTERN] PROGRAM IS UNDER CONSIDERATION 


BY MERI HEIDELMAN 
Staff Writer 

The extent of the university 
conmittment to teacher educa- 
tion remains vague even though 
students and conmunity met 
with Chancellor Dean McHenry. 
ae Monday to discuss the prob- 
em. 

At the meeting, McHenry said 
that he was in favor of a teacher 
training program but that the 
University had no money. How 
ever, the possibility of develop- 
ing a “modest” RATE program 
with 25 interns and 80-100 un- 
dergraduates costing $60,000 a 
year is being explored. 
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At the request of the Chan- 
cellor, Brewster Smith, vice-chan- 
cellor for social sciences, and 
Ralph Poblano, Chairman of the 
conmittee on education, survey- 
ed the State and discovered 
the cost to train one intern per 
year is roughly $2,400. 

The RATE program staff 
hopes to hear just what funds 
they will receive by next week. 

University committment is be- 
ing stressed and private funds 
will only be used to support the 
basic program. 

Students fearing that the 
RATE program will. be discon- 
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' petitions among conmunity and 
students, soliciting student sup- 


rt. 
i also have been contin- 
uing their letter writing efforts 
and ask that all individuals con- 
cerned with the future of teacher 
training at UCSC write the Chan- 
cellor expressing their views. 

Questions were asked con- 
cerning the University’s conmit- 
ments to Cycle VII—a Teacher 
Corps program offering a creden- 
tial in secondary education with 
a multicultural infusion—which 
may affiliate itself with the Un- 
iversity. 
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IN A HILL PRESS 


UCSC’s Annual Marine Recruitment Fiasco 


Photos/Hair 


Special to the Press 

The anti-recruitment demon- 
stration on Friday, January 21 
was short and highly everitful. 

At 9:00 AM the demonstra- 
tors had assembled on the third 
floor of Applied Sciences. In 
Room 301, next to the room in 
which the Marines were to set 
up Veterans Against the War 
had set up a table of their 
own. 
There appeared to be any- 
where from 150 to 200 peo- 
ple who, in the words of one 
of their nunber, were “hungry 
forfor Marines.” 

When the two Marines, Ma- 
jor Mitchell and Captain Wells, 
appeared at the bottom of the 
Stairs, accompanied by T.K. A- 
dams of University Placement, 
the demonstrators surged to the 
head of the stairs and began to 
sing the “‘Marines Hymn”. . 

The Marines were allowed to 
reach the: third floor but were 
allowed to go no farther. 

The were slowy pushed down 
to the second floor, where, af- 
ter short unintelligible consul- 
tation, they proceeded out of 
the building to their car. 

It appeared as though they 
were going to leave the campus 
immediately. Not so. 

A group of demonstrators 
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CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


January 27, 1972 


Proposal for interim faculty pay hike 
Sparks fiery debate at Regents’ meet 


CAMPBELL MOVE OPPOSED AS FISCAL IRRESPONSIBILITY , BAD PRECEDENT 


BY AMY WIGGINS 
Staff Writer 


Los Angeles 

Regent Glenn Campbell drop- 
ped a potential bonbshell at the 
monthly Board of Regents meet- 
ing last Thursday when he sug- 
gested that the Regents give the 
University faculty a 5.5 per cent 
interim salary increase, effective 


from January 1 to June 30, 1972. 


Campbell suggested the mon- 
ey could be obtained from avail- 
able funds in the University Op- 
portunity fund, the Nuclear Sci- 
ence Fund and a special reserve 
account éstablished at the Sep- 
tember, 1971 Regents meeting, 
from money in the first two 
funds. 

Campbell estimated the cost 
of the raise would be $4.5 mil- 
lion, “only about half the a- 
mount in the special reserve ac- 
count.” 


BLEAK PAST 


The State legislature deleted ° 


a 5 per cent faculty pay increase 
in the 1970-71 school year, fol- 
lowing the ‘“‘estructuring” of 
classes during the spring strike, 
while administrative employees 
got their raise. In the 1971-72 
school year, this year, no one got 
a raise. 

The Governor’s budget for 
the 1972-73 year calls for a 


7.5 per cent increase for faculty 
and a 5 per cent increase for 
staff. 

The faculty will not see their 
pay hike until July, hovever, 
and Regent Campbell proposed 
the six-month raise to “heighten 
morale.” 


THREATENS TO QUIT 


Regent Edward W. Carter re- 
plied sternly, “As chairman of 
the Finance Conmittee, I would 
be very, very hesitant to dim- 
inish our reserve.” 

He noted that “The balances 
in these funds are reasonable 
working balances.” The Regents, 
he said, must uphold the finan- 
cial base for numerous revenue 
bonds, necessitating a cash re- 
serve. 

“I would be very hesitant to 
remain chairman of the finance 
committee if this measure is pas- 
sed,”’ Carter concluded. , 

University president Charles 
Hitch objected to the Regents 
paying salaries. “The purpose of 
Regents’ funds is to support 
activities which the state will not 
support, such as book funds, 
humanities programs, student ac- 
tivities, and recently, EOP funds’’ 
Hitch said two-thirds of the 
funds went for financial aid. 

“To deviate is to establish a 
precedent,” he conplained wry- 
ly. Three years ago the legisla- 


ture gave $500,000 to help the 
University catch up on mainten- 
ance, providing the Regents 
matched the sum. Reluctantly, 
the Regents allotted the money, 
“and now every year the item 
appears on the Legislature’s bud- 
get.” 

“We have never used Regents’ 
funds to support faculty salaries 
or any salaries, and it’s not 
because we haven’t thought of 
it,” Hitch said. He pointed out 
that 80 per cent of the University 
budget is allotted to salaries— 
50 per cent faculty and 30 per 
cent staff. 


“CHEERED” 


Professor Paul Zinner, chair- 
man of the Academic Council, 
spoke on behalf of the faculty. 
“We. are cheered that our just 
cause is being championed. But 
we do not want to receive even 
a synbolic token of what we de- 
serve if it is at the expense of 
the broader welfare of the Uni- 
versity.” 

He noted that faculty morale 
would be improved significantly 
by the raise. At the UCLA Law 
School, since October, four sen- 
ior professors have indicated they 
are leaving. That is over a tenth 
of the teaching staff . 

Zinner ended by urging the 
Regents to “conmit your enor- 


See Page 13 


The quirks and deceptions of Italy: 
where chaos is an everyday affair 


NEW SERIES IN THE CHP / ANCIENT ART VIES WITH ‘PROGRESS’ 


BY MASSEY BAMBARA 
Staff Writer 


Padova, Italia 
At first sight Italy may ap- 
pear to be a country jn relative 
harmony with itself. In the cities 
an American, particularly a Calif- 
ornian, is struck by the apparent 
conformism of the Italian person 
and of his comportment, at least 
aS compared to the more ob- 
vious confusion of types one can 
observe in the average American 
big city. One would think that 
Italians are for the most part 
well-groomed and stylish, cling- 
ing to a well-defined standard of 
contentment, happy to be Ital- 
ians and happy to be in Italy. 
There are no precise statistics, 
but informed sources hold that 
at least as many, if not more, 
Italians presently work and live 
abroad than within the nation. 
They still emigrate at a rate of 
4,000 per month to transoceanic 
countries alone, with no precise 
data on the bulkier movement 
within the continent. 
Since there is not enough 


‘work to be found here, Italy 


has becomé one of the greatest 
exporters of its labor force in 
the world. Each Christmas, the 
emigrees come vouring back on 
every train, mostly to the south- 
erly 25% of Italy, which pro- 
vides nearly 50% of the emigrat- 
ing labor force. 


The social machinery of the 
country is chaotic, on a much 
more crucial level than most of 
the other European countries. 

In a country where the Soc- 
ialist and Communist parties rep- 
resent 40% of the electorate, the 
Socialist wing recently dropped 
out of the governmental coalition 
supporting newly-elected presi- 
dent Giovanni Leone, indicating 
an increase in policy-dictating 
powers for the moderate and 
right-wing parties. The only sta- 
ble political force that has been 
able to out-last the mutations of 
Italy fromthe period of the city 
states to the present has been 
the Catholic Church. 

The foundations of this lack 
of social order on the national’ 
level may be, as has been theor- 
ized, in a cult of disorder which 
is typical of the peninsula and 
of its inhabitants. The actual 
roots of the present political and 
economic situation can be found 
as in every country, in the pec- 
uliarities of its history and its ge- 
ographical character. The Italian 
peninsula and its history are as 
unique as the character of the It- 
alian people. 

These articles will attempt to 
establish a rapport between the 
latest aspects of these problems 
to perhaps clarify slightly the 
ageless problem of understand- 
ing the Italian land and politic. 


Italy did not achieve nation- 
hood until 1860, after a period 
when it had been divided prin- 
Cipally between the Austrians 
and the Bourbons by the Con- 
gress of Vienna of 1815. 

It existed then as seven sep- 
arate states, each an heir to a 
particular history, political affil- 
iation, and linguistic tradition. 
After the unification of 1860, the 
political division was resolved 
under one governnent in Rome, 
but the linguistic and cultural 
barriers were still very strong 
and obvious to any traveler who 
would move fromone region to 
the next. 

To this day there are eighteen 
distinct dialects spoken within 
the country, almost all of them 
incomprehensible to someone ra- 
ised in a tradition of pure Italian. 

The language problem was 
not to be easily resolved, since 
the “elite” nobility was the only 
literate class at the time of the 
unification. Most of the succes- 
sive attempts to impose a mini- 
mum standard of education fail- 
ed both because of a lack of fin- 
ancial support and because the 
Church, which maintained an im- 
portant popular influence, refus- 
ed to compronise with a govern- 
ment that had taken away its 
role as patron of the nation’s 
schools. It. is still acknowedg- : 


See Page 7 


MENTAL RETARDATION TO ENVIRONMENT 


The President’s Committee on Mental Retardation reported re- 
cently that cleaning up the nation’s environment could help reduce 
mental retardation. . ) 4 

Noting that six million Americans suffer from mental retkdstien, 
the committee said that “elements of the environment not uly 
affect their lives, but often are the agents that cause them to be 
retarded. Where the incidence of mental retardation is abnormally 
high, there is also an unusually high rate of malnutrition, illness, un- 
sanitary conditions, inadequate housing, accidents, lack of health 
care and education, and the pervading apathy of poverty:” 

The report urged President Nixon to ask the nation’s univer- 
sities to develop academic programs that would pool the knowledge 
of specialists in biological and social sciences with the aim of pre- 
venting environmentally caused retardation. 

The report also cited poor health care among Indians, lack of 
equal educational opportunity for all children and lead poisoning 
as other causes of mental retardation. 


DEPOSIT RATES PROPOSED 
TO DISCOURAGE POP-TOPS, PUSH RECYCLING 


Florida Attorney General Robert Shevin is planning to ask the 
state legislature in Tallahassee to levy a 30-cent deposit on a six-pack 
of canned beer and outlaw the sale of “pop-top” beverage cans in 
the state. 

Shevin stated that “perhaps the single most common and irritat- 
ing form of pollution is that resulting from no-deposit, no-return 
beverage containers.” To combat litter, Shevin suggested copying the 
new law Oregon will put into effect October 1, setting a deposit of 
two cents on cans and bottles that can be reused and five cents on 
those that are not re-cyclable. 

The legislative recommendations would also prohibit sale of any . 
can with a detachable opening not requiring a can opener. The trou- 
ble with tab tops is that they threaten bare feet on beaches and kill 
fish when tossed from boats. 

A shimmering pop top sinking in a lake looks edible enough that 
a fish will strike on it, usually killing himself. 

ST. LAWRENCE SEAL HUNT BAN 

Canada recently announced a 1972 ban on seal hunting in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence by aircraft and ships, which account for the 
. majority of the catch. 

Land based hunters will still be able to take seals, but their bag 
has historically been small compared to that of the sealing fleets. 

Fisheries Minister Jack Davis repeatedly denied in a news confer- 
ence that the prohibition was a response to the worldwide outcry 
against the annual spring hunts. Opponents of seal hunting are par- 
ticularly vocal about cruelty to baby seals, which are clubbed to 


' death. 


Davis said the decision was based entirely on the need to conserve 
the seal herd. 

Tens of thousands of seals have been killed annually in past hunt- 
ing seasons. The ban is only for this year; long term government po- 
licy has not been determined. 


HIGH HOPES FOR ENVIRONMENT ACT 


Ed Koupal, director of People’s Lobby, Inc., predicted that the 
Clean Environment Act will appear on the June 6 primary ballot 
and will be approved by the voters. Koupal said he based his opti- 
mism on the fact that his organizatign’s volunteer workers collected 
half a million signatures while spending only a little over $8000—a 
small fraction of the normal cost of qualifying an initiative. 

Koupal also predicted the measure would gain strong support 
from California’s 1.4 newly-qualified 18-year-old voters. 

The initiative will, if it becomes law, prohibit new offshore oil 
drilling, strengthen the State’s air pollution laws, particularly those 
affecting industry, phase out the use of lead in gasoline by 1976, 
place a five year moratorium on the construction of nuclear power 
plants, and ban the use of DDT or other pesticides. 


PEPSI COLA PAYS 


A federal grand jury in Miami indicted the Pepsi Cola Bottling 
Company of Miami on twenty counts of polluting a canal behind the 
firm’s bottling plant. 

The alleged pollution involved lime, oil, grease, and other mater- 
ials being dumped into the canal. 

Conviction on all twenty counts could bring a total fine ranging 
from $10,000 to $50,000. 


LIVE BOMBS OFFSHORE AT HAMILTON AFB 

Officials at Hamilton Air Force Base admitted that they have un- 
earthed a number of bombs, some of them live, in an abandoned tar- 
get range 500 yards offshore in the mudflats of San Pablo Bay. 

A base spokesman estimated that at least 175 bombs lie buried 
in the mudflats at the south end of the base, and are visible only at 
low tide. ; 

- The bombs were first reported to the Air Force late last month by 
a young boy who had wandered cit into the hip-deep mud. The area 
had once served as a target area and place for pilots in trouble to 
dump unused bombs prior to landing. 
_ The Air Force plans to remove the bombs within the next two 
weeks. 
Edited by Claude Akana and Laura Douglass 
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Last Monday, supporters filed for 
the June ballot what has become 
known as the Watson Tax Initiative. 
This statewide initiative was signed 
by 800,000 people who are renewing 
their righteous cries for “property 
tax relief.” If they are relieved of 
their property taxes by the Watson 
Initiative, California will see a text- 
book example of ruling class oppres- 
sion. ey ys 

In addition to limiting property 
taxes to a maximum $2 per assessed 
$100 valuation, the initiative sets a 
maximum tax for any piece of prop- 
erty—1.75 per cent of the total value. 
The current maximum is 3.5 per 
cent. If the initiative passes and be- 
comes a constitutional amendment, 
sales taxes will be raised to 7 per 
cent, cigarette tax doubled to 20 
cents per pack, and liquor tax will 
go up 25 per cent to $2.50 per gal- 
lon. While it is a sound policy to 
generate revenue with luxury taxes, 
it is grossly oppressive to lift the 
main financial burden fromproperty 
owners, who can more easily carry 
taxes than can the poor, who are 
disproportionately affected even now 
by sales taxes. 

In the words of a report from the 
State Board of Equalization: 

“Groups who are the principal 
beneficiaries are: wealthy homeown 
ers, large landholders, insurance com 
panies, some banks, large timber com 
panies, large agricultural landholders, 
and corporations with large real es- 
tate holdings.” 


“Individuals and business groups 
who would be expected to pay more 
taxes under the proposal or those 
entities who would be adversely af- 
fected are: renters, many individual 
medium class homeowners, corpora- 
tions without significant property 
holdings, some oil and mineral ex- 
traction companies, and the core ci- 
ties.”’ 

We join numerous groups who al- 
ready oppose the Watson Initiative. 

Joe Brooks of the California 
School Boards Association points 
out that the proposed tax shift spec- 
ifies a statewide apportionnent of 
$825 per pupil to local school boards 

ywhile Brooks expects a $916 figure 
to be in the final version of the 
1972-3 state budget. If the Watson 
figure is to be increased, it would 
have to be done at a statewide level 
with a 2/3 vote from the State Le- 
gislature. The initiative would have 
an immediate effect on local areas 
who use local taxes to spend up to 
$1500 per pupil now. 

Judging Gov. Reagan’s repressive 
attitude toward education in the 
past, it is unlikely that he would 
sign legislation raising funding for 
any school districts. “It would ap- 
pear to me that this initiative is a 
way of manipulating the system by 
those who shy away from paying 
as much as they can, and asking 
more of the poor and working class 
than they reasonably can pay... 


TAXING THE POOR 


Those who receive the most fromso- 
ciety are paying the least, and those 
who\ receive the least are paying 
the most,”’ Brooks says. 

George Cook, a consultant for the 
County Supervisors Association of 
California points out that shifting the 
main burden to a regressive statewide 
sales tax system will effectively tran- 
sfer more power to the state because 
more revenue will be in the state’s 
hands for distribution. Cook also 
notes that if the initiative is approv- 
ed, all city, county, school and 
special district bond and long-term 
debt measures shall require a state- 
wide voter approval. Surely voters in 
San Diego’ know nothing of schools 
and sewers in Calaveras County, nor 
do they care to. 

Voters in Santa Cruz may want 
their property taxes reduced from 
$2.88 to $1.79, which would be the | 
case if the Watson Initiative is voted 
in. If the measure does pass, hovever, 
the people of Santa Cruz County will 
lose power over the distribution of 
$2.3 million in welfare and $1.3 
million of Medi-Cal funds. Further, 
according to Legislative Analyst A. 
Alan Post, an immediate state defi- 
cit of $491 million would result. 

We expect much false campaign- 
ing fromthe California Real Estate 
Association to the effect that lower 
property taxes will mean lower rent. 

History has shown that higher 
property taxes mean even higher 
rent. 

There is no reason to believe that 
landlords will not take an additional 
profit by leaving rents where they 
are. There is no provision in the ini- 
tiative which requires landlords to 
pass the tax break on to tenants, 
who would be further burdened with 
huge sales tax raises. 

Off campus students at UCSC 
would find themselves in such a 
bind. 

The 1970 census figures showthat 
45 per cent of all California dwell- 
ings are inhabited by renters, and 
the figure is 51% per cent in Los 
Angeles County. The initiative would 
hurt renters statewide. 
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Philip Watson’s solution to tax 
problems is an obvious attempt to 
relieve pressure from those who can 
most easily bother him about their 
property taxes. Mr. Watson is the 
Los Angeles County tax assessor, and 
it is not hard to understand how 
much easier his life would be if he 
could just charge lower taxes and 
blame the rest on the state. 


John Lynch, a member of the 
Board of Equalization, succinctly ex- 
plained the gist of the initiative last 
week: “It’s merely a tax shift, not 
a tax reduction. . . The net effect 
of the program is an increase of 
taxation on the renter.” 


A tax shift even farther fromthe 


sources who can and rightfully 
should pay. 
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CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


‘THE BEST PLACE’ 
To the City on a Hill Press: 
Your front page story on cemeteries by John Chase, “The 
Forgotten Dead of Santa Cruz,” (13 Jan., 1972) was dull and 
shortsighted. Anyone who thinks about life and death would 
realize that the best place for their dead friends and relatives is the 
compost heap. 


‘THE MOST SENSIBLE ROUTE’ 
To the City on a Hill Press: 

The article ‘“The Rape of the Hill” misses the whole idea of what 
is “natural’’. A beaten path represents the most sensible route be- 
tween two frequently-connected locations. 

The best way to prevent unneeessary destruction of plant life is 
to allow people to beat their own paths first, then pave the paths to 
prevent erosion. There is a myth that this is the way the city of 
Boston was originally laid out, and recently this was tried at UC 


Irvine. Marcella L. Murphy 
Business Services— Housing 


‘6-PRONGED, SPRING LOADED, HIGH POWER...’ 
To the City on a Hill Press: 


The Chancellor’s wish to avoid offending students cones to 
nind, as does the right of species to exist with ours. Something 
offended me this morning. - 

We feel great loss when a car strikes a deer or pet, yet turn and 
attempt to exterminate “pests’’ (such as gophers) having a “‘detri- 
mental effect” on our artificial Garden environnents. These animals 
have an important role in a natural ecosystem, for example in 
circulating and aerating the soil. 

If these animals cannot be tolerated in our ultra-managed 
landscapes, a possible alternative exists in transporting them to a 
less-manipulated environment. 

Therefore, I submit to you with this note one 6-pronged, spring- 
loaded, high power gopher perforator ripped off fromthe Health 
Center area today. 


Retire it. Richard Wade Kerrigan 


Editor’s Note: The Editor has found the perforator to be an 
effective paperweight. 


‘REGARDING BIRTH CONTROL’ 
To the City on a Hill Press: 


Concerning the comments our ecology-minded Chancellor, Dean 
McHenry made regarding birth control on campus, i.e.: that he 
couldn’t afford to offend the sizable Catholic population of. Cali- 
fornia, and that condomdispensors in the bathroom would also of- 
fend his senses. 

Our only reaction to this is: our friends, parents, and neighbors 
would be far more “offended” if we came hone pregnant. 


Sincerely, 
Jim Gaw 


Editor’s note: condom dispensation is not one of the demands 
presented by a student group whose activities were mentioned ina 
recent article. The group’s requests include availability of birth 
control devices at the Health Center for a fee, not distribution in 


UCSC's bathroom. The women of Second Floor Merrill Dorm B 


‘REDUCED TO DRIVEL’ 
To the City on a Hill Press: 
Dear Editor, 

I didn’t expect a good interview with the CHP but my name seems 
to be used in conjunction with an interview I can hardly recognize. 
I'd hate to see howyou might edit my letter, so I'll be brief and stick 
to the worst inaccuracies. First, SCRAP and Loaded are not the only 
political organizations on campus. Other active groups include Wo- 
men Together, the GSU, Science for the People, the New American 
Movement, and several third world groups. Second, I don’t know 
how I became the “‘Voice of SCRAP” since this “interview” was the 
closest I ever came to speaking as a member of SCRAP. Your article 
‘implies that I am a leader in all but name; this is false. I can name 
at least five people who have been more active than-I have. I’ve noth- 
ing against representative leadership—SCRAP just doesn't have any. 

Students who are “‘cynical and disillusioned” are apathetic (in fact 


_ it’s a tautology almost). The point I was trying to make is that this 


doesn’t mean that they are happy with the system. In relation to the 
Regents’ rulings I leave it to your readers to untangle a condensed 
argument that leaves me baffled. SCRAP and Women Together and 
many individuals fought together to get Ruth Needleman rehired. 

In general, newspaper interviews are a weak form because through 
bad editing arguments become reduced to drivel. For example, you 
have me saying that McGovern would make a good President, when 
in fact I said he had some good planks in his platform but his (un- 
likely) election would be irrelevant because what we need is a strong 
unified socialist movement, not one “good” leader who will be 
swallowed whole by a corrupt bourgeois political structure. Finally, 
“i think the marine demonstration answers the implication that there 
is nothing political happening at UCSC. 


Yours for journalistic accuracy, 

; The Voice of Mike Rotkin 
[Editor’s Note: The Rotkin interview was rewritten (a dangerous 
practice) by a staff writer after we received a rambling personal 


essay from the interviewer. The essay purported to paraphrase 
what was said at the interview.] 
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GRADUATE REACTION bs 
To the City on a Hill Press 
Dear David, 


I enjoyed your concise sunmary [Press, January 20] of Chan- 
cellor McHerry’s recent report on the future of the UCSC campus. 
What intrigues me most about the article is the all too brief dis- 
cussion about UCSC graduates. The Chancellor expresses delight at 
the surprising number of grads who are now in the military, failing 
to mention how large that nunber is. While I can believe he takes 
delight in discovering that some UCSC grads have chosen to make the 
military their life, I don’t understand the source of his surprise at the 
total number who are now in the military; after all, how many had 
the choice? 

It is reassuring to know that UCSC grads have done so well as to 
cop the two highest scores in the recent exam for County garbage 
collector. Such accomplishment only gives added weight to the Chan- 
cellor’s supporting observation that UCSC grads “ten to one do 
something that is socially important.” I should ask the Chancellor 
someday if that statement is intended to suggest that garbage col- 
lectors perform work of socially redeeming value, or that one out 
of ten UCSC grads end up doing such mundane tasks as picking 


up the trash. Brian Lawlor 


NO IDENTIFICATION maeporey 
To the City on a Hill Press 


On the night of 21 January, about 12:25 am, three Asian men 
were walking towards Crown college. They were coming fromthe 
Merrill game roomand approaching the Merrill Dining Hall. The Mer- 
rill Free Dance was still in progress and people were still flowing in 
and out. While the three were passing through the plaza in front of 
the dining hall, a man roughly in his late fifties shouted to them: 
“Who are you going to visit?!” One of the Asians replied: ‘“‘No one.” 
The elderly man in quick response shouted: “Then you better get 
off campus.” The dialogue continued as follows: 

Asians: “We don’t have to if we don’t want to.” 

Elderly man:“If you're not students, you'll have to leave cam- 

pus.”’ 

Asians: “What makes you so sure we’re not students?” 

In a series of interrogative statements, the elderly man seemed to 
be implying that the Asians were not students: “Do you really go to 
school here? What college do you go to? What are your names?” The 
Asians gave him their names and in turn asked who he was and what 
was his name. He said he was Proctor Ellerman and in the same 
breath insisted in seeing the Asians’ identification, saying “it was 
his job.” By so insisting, he was inferring that the Asians’ word of 
mouth was not sufficient. Based on principle, the Asians in turn 
questioned the validity of his identity. The Asians agreed to show 
their identification if he agreed to do the same. 

The derogatory approach of Proctor Ellerman showed a disre- 
spect toward the three people. There was no criterion evident for his 
suspicion and no apparent reason for his verbal harrassment. The 
situation drew to its heightened stage of absurdity when this man 
searched his wallet and said: “I can’t find any identification...I guess 
we'll have to go to the Gatehouse.” Name withheld on request 


‘A LOT OF NERVE’ 
To the City on a Hill Press 
Dear Editor: 

That Phil Harry has a lot of nerve. He’s thinking of running for 
Congress, you know. Just one short year after gaining a seat on the 
board of supervisors. ° 

For this, perhaps, he should be nicknamed “Brutus.” 

And what if he beats Talcott? Well dear folks, Ol’ Ronnie Popu- 
lar gets to fill the vacancy on the board. Russ McCallie or someone 
like him, no doubt. With P G & E’s stamp of approval on the selec- 
tion, of course. ' 

And then what happens to the coast, Davenport, and other issues 
too numerous to list here? If Harry answers: “I can do more in 
Washington,” then he ought to be reminded that no congressman 
yet has been able to override any vote of any board of supervisors. 

Phil Harry ought to stay where the people put him; not where 
he’d like to be. The “progressive”? margin on the board of super- 
visors is too precarious for him to think about moving to Washing- 


ton, D.C. . Jeff Wells . 
‘SOME OF IT’S NICE’ mantra college 
To the City on a Hill Press 

People, 


As I don’t know who placed our copy in the January 13th edition 
of the City on a Hill Press, I don’t know who to thank. Having 
served in both Peace Corps and VISTA, I know that poverty conmun- 
ities, here and overseas, want, appreciate and capitalize on the capa- 
bilities of volunteers. The problem recruiters run into is that Peace 
Corps/Vista are no longer new concepts. All too often people see us 
only as a bureaucracy and ignore the reality that Volunteers in the 
field do respond to the self-expressed needs of community people 
and that they come back better prepared to “handle” our imprefect 
society. ; 

Steinbeck wrote: 

“There ain’t no good and there ain’t no evil 
There’s just the stuff folks do 
And sone of it’s nice 
And some of it ain’t so nice 
And that’s all any man’s got a right to say.” 
Thank you for your help. Edward Lieberman 
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CONSCIOUSNESS ZERO 


“Nothing is natural here, not 


even Nature.’”’ 


Two rather stupid letters appear at the 
head of the Feedback column this week un- 
der the aegis of our policy of printing almost 
all of our crank mail. We also have a policy 
of not making editorial comments on the 
letters we print, except to provide vital in- 
formation, but ‘we're going to break our 
own rule in this case. 

Because we feel strongly about the con- 
sciousness that underlies both the idea that 
people should be allowed to trample where 
they please because that’s natural and that 
the resulting tracks should then be paved o- 
ver and the idea that deaa podies should de- 
compose unmonumented (for unmentioned 
reasons). 

Right on! People do trample things down 
--it’s in the nature of things. Violence, war, 
trampling, elbowing in crowds, pushing in 
lines, cannibalism, cut-throat economic com- 
petition, all are there on the operating table 
when human nature is dissected. 

And what is more futile than a corpse? 
The spirit has either idssolved or fled, de- 
pending on where you're at, the thing 
smells; why dress it up, pump chemicals in 
its veins, straighten out the eyeballs, In 
Achilles’ time they burned the body to save 
the soul; now, we know, there is no soul: 
the fallen rot slowy into the ground, first 
the flesf-{lots of carbon compounds, really) 
and then the tattered uniform and last of 
all the calciumrich bones. (The plastic car- 
tridges go last, after a century or so. 

A BZ 

Moreover, the trampling process is indis- 
criminate. It is not rational. Anyone who has 
observed the path-making that goes on on 
this campus knows: to every destination 
there are at least three routes, all of them 
worn down. A tree has infinite sides, the 


—Eugene O'Neill 


mind has infinite imagination, the'world hz 
infinite contingencies. It’s all part of the sy. 
tem, it’s natural all right: pave it over, cu: 
and print. 

People have feet, machines and need. 
slopes and grasses have silent, pliant need: 
God made it that way (or he didn’t). S 
walk on through -- you’re human. 


eK Ss 

A graveyard is for the dead, right? A: 
arid place, devoid of memory or feeling. + 
tombstone, with its small pitiful face reelir: 
out of the ground, what better use for 
than to weigh down the. back of a car! Hu 
mans have cars, that’s the way things aré 
The dead are defenseless, they are non-exi 
tant, their memories have nothing to say t: 
us. They are disgusting, they should rot. Th: 
past, this delicate lacing around the name 
the simple words, the frozen grief of a grave 
yard: these are nothing, trample on. 

Compost, after all, is the true spirit of th: 
dead. The non-pausing, non-reflective cor 
tinuum of life is expressed in one word: m. 
nure. It is the only gift history can muster - 
if the soul is dead. 

4 4 4 


Nature is continuum, right? All is ba 
lance? Humans, left to their own device 
will achieve this balance and this continuur 
right? 

After all, what choice is there? We live 
We die. Memories are phantoms. The deac 
are no phantoms. Memories die too, don’: 
they? 

Death is natural. We cannot—should not— 
remember the dead. 

Insensitivity is natural. We can do no 
thing about it. 

Right? 


A SMALL SUGGESTION 


UCSC’s program of squirrel eradi- 
cation through the use of 1080 (de- 
tailed in an article in this issue) seems 
reasonably safe—provided you accept 
the thesis that the campus does in- 
deed have a surplus population of 
squirrels. (It seems cruelly strange to 
argue that squirrels in large numbers 
pose a threat to undergrowth when, 
in fact, the greatest threat to under- 
growth on the campus is the range of 
“controlled” fire and spraying pro- 
grams undertaken for fire protection 
or construction purposes. It is pro- 
bably unnatural, though, and unheal- 
thy for the squirrels, for their num- 
bers to grow too large.) 

What we really hope is made clear 
by the article, however, is that even 
though the Physical Plant Depart- 
ment considered a variety of factors 
in’ planning the program of 1080 
usage, they did not by any means 
consider ail the relevant factors. An- 
other important point to consider is 
that, without this article, few stu- 
dents would have been aware of the 
program. 

Don Gilstrap, who made the deci- 
sion to go ahead with the 1080 pro- 
gram, is an administrator with many 


responsibilities on campus who simp- 
ly does not have the time to thor- 
oughly investigate all the conse- 
quences of such programs. Nor does 
he have the scientific expertise to 
evaluate all of them. 

Like all administrators in his posi- 
tion, he is forced to rely on “expert 
Opinion” to help make his decisions 
on such matters. Therein, of course. 
lies the problem: choosing one’s 
advisors. . 

The Agricultural Conmission’s 
role in the 1080 program here, es- 
pecially their rather cavalier treat- 
ment of the environmental conse- 
quences involved, raises some ques- 
tion as to their objectivity when 
chemical programs are proposed. 

In light of this, we would like to 
make a small suggestion with regard 
to future decisions affecting the en- 
vironment on campus: why not have 
an ongoing group of students, work- 
ing either for money, asa class, or in 
independent study situations, whose 
function would be to research cam- 
Ppus-oriented environnental questions 
under the direction of a suitable fa- 
culty member and make reconmend- 


See Page 9 
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BY DAVID MYERS 
Fine Arts Editor 
“This play is a cry. This play 
is very different. it shows much 
horrores. This play is not a 


cuff the Flowers (which a New 
York critic termed “a terrible 


son conditions to Dante's Inferno. 
And they Handcuff the Flow 
ors is ‘certainly’ a political play. 
"When you talk about prisons,” 
Arrabal glooned, “there ts not 
much you can say that is not 
With Whistler, Senor Arrabal 
would probably agree that he 
nas been writing And they Hand- 
suff the Flovers all his life. The 
aay is more than a terrific 


Androgenous Twiggy; 


slize through prison life. It is 
also a shrilling calm explanation 
of the hopeless tension of an 
existential captivity. Though the 
setting is in Spain, “this play 
can be taken in FolsomPrison,” 
Arrabal said. 


or a Seedy 30s Troupe 


[THE BOY FRIEND: 


BY LINDA HOAG 
Staff Writer 


pher Gable fall tenderly in love 
off stage as well as on, whereas 
the spats between Catherine and 
Max don‘t end on cue. (it should 
be noted that 45 minutes of the 
film was personally cut by the 
head of MGM following the first 
screening. Stills and the two 
extra numbers on the “sound- 
track”’ album indicate that the 
backstage story was even more 
closely paralleled to the play 
than it now appears.) 

Secondly, Russell gently paro- 
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world,” Arrabal said, 
they are not published in Espana 
because of censorship. | can’t 
publish anything that a Spanish 
writer can.” Arrabal now writes 
in French. 

And they Handcuff the Flow 
ers has been performed in Paris 
and New York. The play has not 
yet been published. In fact, it 
exists only in pre-text form, 
which means that, essentially, 
Arrabal is still revising it. 

The presence of several sexual 
or erotic scenes in the Paris and 
New York versions of the play 
has been the subject of a minor 
controversy, and the focus of a 
legerdemain of rumors. 

“The basis of the play is its 
political message,” John Hellweg, 
a Covell fellow in Theatre Arts 
and the Santa Cruz director of 
And they Handcuff the Flowers, 
explained. ‘The players will not 
be asked to do anything that is 
against their consciences.” 

One cast member said, “We 
were told we wouldn’‘t have to 
do anything we could get arres- 
ted for.’’ She went on to say, 
“There won't be a blow job, | can 
tell you that much.” 

Martin Kanes, a Stevenson 
Professor of Literature who is 
sponsoring Arrabal’s visit to 
UCSC this quarter, said, “I don’t 
know what went on in his mind. 
We understood each other—that’s 
all there is to it.” 

In the final analysis it appears 
a compromise has been reached. 
Despite conflicting reports (Hell- 
weg says yes, the Chancellor says 
no), it is evident legal advice 
from the University was either 
offered or solicited. As it stands 

See Page 9 


Porcupine s 
BY JIM CULLEROS 


"You're talking to a man 
who's losing.his mind.” 

Those were the first words 
Don Young, Cabrillo College En- 
glish Teacher and creator of the 
Porcupine Theater, said to me 
when | had finally tracked him 
down via the telephone. 

Young jeads a frenetic life, 
and | managed to catch him in 
his Aptos home for an hour 
over a glass of tea and peanut 
butter on toast. 


which concentrates on the per- 
sonalities of the currer.t political 
scene. 

“The name,” said Young, 
“comes from the old German 
nightclubs that used the term 
to prick the bubble of the es 
tablishment and satirize people 
in society.” 

Young, who attended Prince- 
ton and became involved in the 
theater early in graduate school 
at Harvard, said, “The Porcupine, 
idea is to take famous people 
who are already established as 
characters and allow them to 
engage in some kind of conflict 
which brings out certain values. 

“The caricatures of these per- 
sonalities are established as they 
appear on stage, and are ready 
to leap into action.” 

The most recent Porcupine 
production focused on the 
strange ccnbinations of putlic 
figures as seen on TV talk shove, 
hence, the “David snow’ and 
“Nancy Bitchardson” shows, fea- 
turing confrontations between 
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frenetic life 


Margaret Mead, Jane Fonda, Hu- 
bert Humphrey, Abbie Hoffman, 
Billy Graham, and Nguyen Cao 
Ky, among others. 

“Everybody in the Porcupine 
agreed to the nature of the 
character, not the person,” 
Young pointed out. ‘We don’t 
know Jane Fonda as a person 
at all, but we know her as a 
representative type in the thea- 
ter.” 

The Porcupine is a very low 
budget theater, but Y'x'ng has 
been pleased with the sim, licity 
and the small, informal atmos- 
phere of the company, which 
‘uses basic lighting and sound, 
and no make-up at all. 

“Hubert Humphrey tooked 
very good just by parting his 
hair in the middle and being 
king of a drug store type,” 
Young said, sipping his tea, ‘’so 
ve didn’t have to go to great 
lengths in making a person look 
like a character; the audience 
accepted it as a’representation.”’ 

Scripts in the works for the 
next production include adapta- 
tions of several Chekhov stories, 
including “Heartache,” and a 
comment on the many sides of 
hunan sexuality, involving a dis- 
cussion with John Wayne, Tru- 
man Capote, Christine Jorgen- 
son, and Germaine Greer. 

“John Wayne thinks Chris- 
tine Jorgenson is ali-woman” 
Young laughed, ‘maybe because 
she was a man who became a 
woman, -and Truman Capote 
quarrels heatedly with Wayne 
about killing peuple, but at the 
same time, is attracted to him.” 

“The characterizations that 
I‘ve tried,” said Young, swishing 
the air with his hands, “depict 
people who are not as good as 
their language; they produce e- 

See Page 13 
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TICKETS ON SALE NOW.AE 
CULTURE AND RECREATION TICKET GFFICE 
ON REDWOOD BUILDING 


The Canadian Opera 
Company 


in ORPHEUS IN THE UNDERWORLD, a satirical 


opera in English, with orchestra 


by Jacques Offenbach. 


‘Santa Cruz Civic Auditorium at 8 p.m. 


January 30 


Admission $4.00 ($3.00 students) 


Movie/ 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 27 ; 
Stevenson Dining Hall, 25¢ and 50¢, 8:30 p 
Cool Hand Luke. With Paul Newman and George Kennedy. 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 28 
Science Lecture Hall 3, $1.00, 7:00, 9:00 and 1 1:00 pm: 
Performance. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 29 
Crown Dining Hall, 25¢, 11:30 pm 
The Tarnished Angels. With Robert Stack, Dorothy Malone 


and Rock Hudson. Directed by Douglas Sirk. From the novel 
Pylon, by William Faulkner. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 30 
Science Lecture Hall 3, $1.00, 7:00 and 9:00 pm 
Lolita. With James Mason and Sue Lyon. Directed by Stanley 
Kubrick. From the modern classic by Vladimir Nabokov. 
College V Dining Hall, free, 8:00 pm 
Student Films. From the College V Filmaking Workshop. 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 1 
Science Lecture Hall 3, $1.00, 7:00 and 9:00 pm 
The Old-Fashioned Way. With W.C. Fields. 
The Awful Truth. With Cary Grant, Ralph Bellamy and Irene 
Dunne. 
Merrill Dining Hall, 75¢, 8:00 pm 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. With Gary Cooper, Cary 
Grant, W.C. Fields and Edward Everett Horton in the 1933 
production of Lewis Carroll’s masterpiece. 


From the book that sold over a million copies 


ss ie 


Starring 


TIMOTHY BOTTOMS 
KATHY FIELDS 
MARSHA HUNT 
JASON ROBARDS 
DONALD SUTHERLAND 
DIANE VARS! 


Dalton Jo hnny 
g Got His Gun@ 
FELLINTS 


_ JULIET 
OF THE 


PIRITS 


Weekdays & Sun. “Juliet” Once at 7; “Johnny” Once at 9: 
Fri. & Sat. “Juliet”? Once at 7:30; “Johnny” Once at 9:55 
Starts Wednesday February 2 

Jan Kadar’s “ADRIFT” 


& 
“BREWSTER McCLOUD” 
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EVERYDAY CHAOS | 


ed that there is no “real’’ Ital- 
ian language, except possibly for 
the television speech, the only 
standard inflection that can sim- 
ultaneously reach all of the re- 
gions. 

The industrialization that has 
put Northern Italy on a high 
level of European productivity 
has scarcely touched the south- 
ern provinces and Sicily. Sicily 
gained its first freeway two years 
ago, completing a link of high- 
way travel between the north- 
ernmost Alps and the southern 
tip of the island. 

As a result of this technolog- 
ical expansion, the problem of 
space suitable for construction 
and development is becoming 
more perceptible with the pas- 
sing of time. Fifty million peo- 
ple live on an areaas large 
as Arizona, flanked on three 
sides by the Mediterranean Sea. 
The necessary rebuilding is be- 
ing done over that which al- 
ready exists or which has be- 
come unadaptable to the mod- 
ern culture. Therefore, the ri- 
sing of a new Italian society has 
to be achieved not to the defer- 
ence of the land alone, but al- 
so over and above an ancient cul- 
ture that has defined the penin- - 
sula and has been considered pre- 
cious to the world. 

A case in point is Venice, a 
city of predominantly Byzantine 
architecture built on a group of 
islands coasted on the landward 
side by the industrial and rail- 
road knot of Mestre. 

It is public knowledge that 
city is settling slowly into the 
lagoon on which it is built; and 
that the high tides of January 
are beconing more dangerous to 
its existence. Since the times of 
the Venetian Republic it had 
been proclaimed that the lagoon 
itself be wide, whereas the sea- 
ward entrances should be narrow, 
to minimize the flux of water 
and the impact of the tide on 
the city itself. In recent years, 
the entrances to the lagoon have 
been dredged and widened to 
allow passage of oil tankers into 
the ports of Mestre. The tides 
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have risen proportionately, im- 

periling even further that which 

was a naturally unstable situa- 

tion. 

___ A principal‘reason for the tra- 

gedy of the city is its inability 
to com promisewith the industri- 

al society around it. Every*inch 
of Venice is constructed, covered 
mostly with yhique architecture, 
museums, and tourist commerce. 

It’s only reason for existing is 
the unique treasure that it re- 
presents and the tourism that it 

attracts into Italy. At this point, 

that doesn’t seem to be enough 

to guarantee its continued exis- 

tence. 

The more typical example of 
the development of an Italian 
city is evident in Florence, Rome. 
or Milan, where the modern cul- 
ture has arisen around and with- 
in the old schema of the city, 
living as next-door-neighbor to 
the latter. - 

The skyline of Florence is 
dominated by Brunelleschi’s fa- 
mous dome, crown of the green 
and white marble cathedral of 
Santa Maria del Fiore. It is 
built almost on the geographical 
center of the city, so that from 
a distance it appears to be the 
point on which the city could 
turn. 

Blocks of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century apartments 
follow theconvenedf.the church 
perfectly, divided from it only 
by the street. 

Before the front facade is 
the piazza centered on the Bap- 
tistery. Thousands of cars pass 
around it every day, stop at sig- 
nal lights on the way to the Ar 
no or the railroad station. A 
tiny collar of cement is left for 
the sightseer to admire Ghiberti’s 
doors and walk inside the Duom- 
oO. 

The same landscape appears 
at every important point, along 
the river under the Uffizi Cal- 
ler, around the church of Santa 
Maria Novella near the railroad 
station. The streets are narrow 
and charming, but the traffic is 
extremely clogged ~rd the side- 
walks are as crowded as New 
York’s. 
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Two-thirds of the inhabitants 
live outside the old limits of the 
city, within the sector least ser- 
viced by means of public trans 
portation. These workers entez 
or leave the city along the mo- 
dern highways that link the su 
urb to the center. ; 

Milan, along with Torine, 
have the highest levels of air 
pollution in the country. 

The faintest hope for a solu- 
tion was awakened in Rome’s re- 
cent experiment to cope with 
its notable traffic problem. 

The city made all the public 
transportation available free for 
a period of a week, and reported 
a 30% increase in use of the 
free vehicles. The trial was high- 
ly successful, and will possibly 
set a trend that other Italian 
cities could imitate. Yet it has 
not been extended elsewhere, 
and at this monent it remains 
only a hopefwl look to the fu- 
ture 


After World War II, the fall 
of fascism also brought with it 
the fall of the monarchy. The 
republican system that was adap- — 
ted then is the scheme which 
still exits. Recently, the Con- 
gress needed 23 balloting ses 
sions to elect the new President 
of the Republic. The Socialist 
Party dropped out of the posi- 


-tion it had held‘and disintegrated 


all leftist influence inside the 
coalition. 

These problems typical of a 
new industrialism, destruction of 
space, rising crime, uncontroll- 
able strikes, are creating a fresh 
challenge that this liberal govern- 
ment must face: if it is not to 
dissolve in a typical crisis. 

A region historically depend- 
ent on the land rather than on 
commerce, the South is still 
primarily an agricultural region 
wth a less complex economy 
than the North. Its problems are 
still tied to problems directly of 
the land. This very rusticity has . 
brought a tremendous increase 
in tourism with the consequent 
need for a more modern con- 
nection of roads. 

The divergent problems of 
the southern peninsula and of 
Sicily will be the issue of the 
next article in this series. 
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Compound 1080 used on UCSC campus 
to combat overpopulation of squirrels 


COUNTY AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION’S ROLE/QUESTIONS REMAIN 


‘Y DAVID EMBERLING 
Staff Writer 
The UCSC Administration 


3 initiated a program of 
yund squirrel poisoning which 
s raised serious environmental 
estions. , 
The program began last sum- 
r, when it was found that 
’ ground squirrel population 
; exploding. It followed a 
‘tern familiar by now to ecol- 
‘st. When the campus was 
ilt and began filling up with 
idents, the larger animals were 
led off or driven away. These 
cluded the natural predators 
ground squirrels, mostly coy- 
‘s, bobcats, and hawks. 
With few predators left to 
‘ck their population, the 
_und squirrels’ were soon 
irming over the campus. 
The proliferation of ground 
irrels can destroy ground co- 
of grass and small plants, 
ding hillsides. 
They also carry a type of 
vonic plague, which, although 
affecting other animals or 
yple, can cause an epidemic 
ong the squirrels themselves 


en their population density - 


great, as was happening on 
pus. 

Physical Plant is responsible 
the general upkeep of the 
ypus. When Don Gilstrap, 
d of the plant, learned of 
problem, he asked the Coun- 
Agricultural Conmission to 

dy the situation and recom- 
ad a solution. 

The County proposed con- 
lling the animals with a pow- 
ul, toxic pesticide, called 
apound 1080. 

To minimize possible side- 
ects of the chemical, a very 
eful program was set up to 
minister it. 

Instead of indiscriminate 
ying, as is sometimes done, 
in was treated with 1080 
1 placed around the squirrel’s 
rrOWs. 

The grain also colored bright 
low, so that birds, which 

sht be poisoned by it, will 
oid it. 

The county workers would 


cone back to the sites 24 hours 

Presumably, this was an ac- 
curate measure of the actual 
amount of 1080 present. Yet 
W.A. David and B.O. Gardiner, 
authors of the article, them- 
selves admitted that “...further 
tests under practical conditions 
and enquiries concerning the 
experience gained in Japan 
{where 1080 was used widely]... 
would be essential before its 
use as an insecticide could again 
be contemplated.” 

Another study, published in 
Environmental Science and 
Technology, showed that 1080 


is broken down in soybean 


leaves to fluorocitrate, which 
killed the leaves. 

The only report submitted on 
environmental effects of 1080 
came from the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife in the 
Department of the Interior. The 
report, which summarized find- 
ings from several studies on 
1080, concluded that it is safe 
to use. 

It cites the soil study in 
Nature (mentioned above) as 
evidence that 1080 is easily bro- 
ken down in the soil, despite 
the fact that the authors of the 
study themselves were not sat- 
isfied enough to recommend 
field use of the chemical. 

The Interior report cites the 
experiment with soybean leaves 
mentioned above to show that 
“after 48 hours of incubation 
with sodium monofluoroacetate, 
plants had deconposed 19 per- 
cent of the absorded (sic) sod- 
ium monofluoroacetate.” 

The Interior report neglects 
to mention that the 1080 was 
being decomposed into flouro- 
citrate, which is responsible for 
the poisoning both of the plants 
and of animals. 

None of the evidence cited 
above proves that Compound 
1080 is necessarily a menace 
on campus. It simply shows that 
there is some doubt as to the 
environnental safety of this pest- 
icide, doubts which are not ap- 
parent upon reading the evid- 
ence submitted by the County 
Agricultural Commission. 


COMMISSION BACKS TV 


Allan Fredericksen, alias 
inny Videotape, gave a pre- 
tation of the hardware in- 
ved and the probable course 
events concerning public ac- 
3 television for the Santa Cruz 
1at meeting of the Santa 
iz Youth Commission. 

As reported in the Press last 
tr, (October 28), there is a 


vement afoot to initiate pub- - 


iccess television in Santa Cruz 
inty, whereby anyone can 
ck out a camera, make what- 
¢ tape he or she wishes to, and 
e it aired over the. existing 
nmunity Antenna Television 


The plan calls for financing 
ough a tax of the cable com- 
y, Teleprompter, with the 
anues obtained to be used 
:stablish a non-profit corpora- 
1 to loan the equipment and 


Special to the Press 
schedule air times on a first 
come, first served basis. 


In order for this to be brought 


about, it is necessary that the 


franchise between Teleprompter 
and the city be amended, which 
is provided for in the franchise 
agreement. 

However, according to Fre- 
dericksen, the city attorney 
views the franchise as unconsti- 
tutional, and will therefore not 
put on the June ballot an initia- 
tive to effect public access tele- 
vision. 

The issue will then be taken 
to court, and since an election is 


involved, will be ruled on imme- - 


diately (as was the residency re- 
gulation requiring 18-year-olds 
to vote at their parent’s resi- 
dences) and the initiative will be 
on the ballot in June, assuming 
a favorable court decision. 


later to pick up any grain or 
dead squirrels they could find. 
The grain was only planted at 
two sites, the Lower Quarry 
and around the Chancellor’s 
house. The program could only 
take place at certain times of 
the year, during certain stages 
in the squirrel’s mating and hi- 
bernation cycles. 

It was expected that the pro- 
gram would be repeated when- 


ever the population grows back. ,. 
All in all, the program seem;.’ — 


“Ray 


ed to include all 
precautions. 

Upon further research, how 
ever, some unanswered ques 
tions emerged. 

Compound 1080, known 
chemically as Sodium Monoflu- 
oracetate, has been in use since 
the 1940’s and is a widely-used, 
popular pesticide, yet there 
seems to be surprisingly little 
research on its environmental 
effects. 

It is fairly well established 
that it readily causes secondary 
poisoning, which means that a 
predator eating a poisoned an- 
imal stands a good chance of 
also being poisoned. This does 
not seem too important on cam- 
pus, because there are very few 
predators left here. 

Research on the persistence 
of 1080 in the soil, in other 
animals, or in plants seems to be 
scanty and uncertain. Robert 
Rudd, in Pesticides and the 
Living Landscape, wrote, “It 
[1080]...was found to be... 
chemically extremely stable.” 
This would imply that the com- 
pound stays in the environment 
for long periods of time, rather 
than breaking down to more 
harmless substances. 

An article in Nature maga- 
zine describes an experiment 
which seems to demonstrate 
that the conpound breaks down 
in two to nine weeks in normal 
soil. Yet the experiment did 
not measure the actual amount 
of 1080 in the soil, but rather 
the number of aphids (a small 
insect deliberately placed on 
plants grown in the soil sam- 
ples studied) which died during 
the periods studied. 


reasonable 


INITIATIVE 


The initiative method will be 
necessary since, again according ' 
to Fredericksen, the city council 
is expected to wait until new 
FCC regulations are forthcoming 
regarding public access television 
before making any decision of 
its own. 


EDUCATION 


From Front Page 


The Chancellor said he sup-° 
ported “enthusiastically” the Cy- 
cle VII program but would not 
commit the University to’ pick 
up the program when it pe in 
two years. 

The University should hear 
if Cycle VII is included in its 
program on February 1. 
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CAMPUS REP 


From Front Pg 


He didn’t give me a definite an- 
swer on that either,” said O- 
wens. ] 

When questioned concerning 
his conception of the.job of a 
Student Rep and his platform 
Owens replied : 

“what I see myself doing as 
Student Rep is mainly function- 
ing as an informational figure- 
head. 

I would like to make the stu- 
dents more aware of what is_ 
going on in University politics 
and .also any political activity 
that might affect students. I 
would like to work with the Stu- 
dent Lobby in Sacramento, and 
also with local Santa Cruz poli- 
tics, like the People’s Lobby 
Initiative. 

I want to work intimately 
with each of the separate college 
governnents. I think that it is 
important to preserve the colle- 
giate structure, since that is the 
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As to how he plans to inter- 
act with the students and obtain 
their opinions on issues, Owens 
replied: 

‘First of all it is ridiculous 
to pretend that one person can 
represent 4200. However, in the 
interests of doing the best I can, 
I intend to employ several differ- 
ent kinds of methods. I'd like 
to speak at College Nights and 
set up office hours when I would 
be available for conversation, but 
I would also like to just sit out= 
side the library and talk to 
people as they come and go. | 
would also continue with Isa 
Infante’s idea of a column where- 


in I would conmunicate infor- 
mation and answer questions. | 


would hope that it would be pos- 
sible to have sone sort of cam- 
pus-wide voting on important 
kssnes. though.” 

“I’m sure that if it really 
soes happen that the reality of 
it will be hard to accept at 
first. It’s going to be strange 
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. can RIGHTS FOR RESERVISTS 

1 the A New York court case which was re- 
can, solved two weeks ago in favor of Dr. 
iffer- Neal M. Friedberg has the effect of care- 
like fully widening the rights of men seek- 
and ing Conscientious Objector status after 
ould they have entered the military. 

, but Friedberg, a physician in the Army. Re- 
out= serves, applied being ordered to begin 
to training for active duty in Vietman last 
go. I year. 

Isa His appeal was first denied by a federal 
yhere- District Court but then upheld by the US 
\for- Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
ns. I in a decision written by senior judge Al- 
> POs- fred P. Murrah with the concurrence of 
cam- judges Sterry R. Waterman and J. Joseph 
‘tant Smith. 


Friedberg had contended that an Army 


reversed because he had not received the 
full benefit of rights given him under Army 
Regulation (A.R.) 15-6. 
The regulation reads in part as follows: 
“(The defendant has] the right to a 
hearing, to notice of that hearing, to chal- 


scientious Objector Review Board set up | 
by the Army] for cause, to inspect all 
records and docunents referred with the 


ments, to have counsel present at the 
hearing, to rebut any adverse allegations 
presented, and to submit-a written brief 
covering the whole or any portion of the 
case under investigation.” 

“By ruling that Friedberg had been de 
nied rights, the Court essentially under- 
lined those rights. The Army had contend- 
ed that the provision was meant to estab- 
lish a general framework for the proceed- 
ings and need not be adhered to in a spe- 
cific case. es 

Not so, said the Court; the Army has 
the right to write its own regulations, but, 
once written, it must abide by them. 

The Army must now either discharge 
Friedberg or begin the process anew. 

“We think the case must be reversed 
and remanded,” the decision read. 

Friedberg was a captain in the reserves 
and presently a hematologist at the Brooi- 


BANGLADESH FACES 
DEMILITARIZATION DILEMMA 
WITH SOME SUCCESS 


Bangladesh Prime Minister Sheik Muji- 
bir Bahini faces two major law-and-order 
problems as he attempts to put his new 
nation on a path to rebuilt viability dur- 
ing the next few months: 
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mmm REAL WORLD NEWS 


* Defusing the Mukti Bahini Guerilla 
bands which aided the Indian army in 
their invasion of what was East Pakistan 
by harrassing the West Pakistani pccupa- 
tion forces: Although the majority of 
guerillas are conplying or have announced 
their intention to conply with Sheik Mu- 
jibir’s new deadline for the turning over 
of weapons to the government, some mino 
figures in the Mukti Bahini have exhibited 
warlord tendencies and in sone cases 
have tried to establish areas in which they 
nay loot and rob unrestrained. 

* Preventing the strongly felt desire 
for revenge against two groups of Mus- 
lims who cooperated with the occupa- 
tion forces of West Pakistan (right-wing 
Bengali Moslems and non-Bengali Muslems 
called Biharis who nigrated to what was 
then the newly-formed nation of East Pak- 


lated into bloody action. Jails in every 


who have been so housed for their own 
protection. Local magistrates and jailers 
sonetimes find themselves in conflict with 
Mikti Bahini armed officers who want 
into jails to “‘see friends.” 

Mujibir is apparently making headway 
on both fronts: 

The presence of the Indian army, a 
sid Hindu force, prevents the whole- 

massacre of persons suspected by local 

populations of synpathizing with West 
Pakistani interests. It is currently acting in 
the absence of effective national police 
and military forces. 


want an Indian withdrawal in the near 
future, but not at the price of slaughter. 
On Monday, the Mukti Bahini band 
which has received the most publicity in 
the western press (largely due to their 
role in the massacre of four men in Dacca 
on December 16, 1971) turned in their 
weapons to Mujibir in Tangail, Bangladesh. 
Kader (“Tiger”) Siddiqui, the group’s 
leader, made a tearjerking loyalty speech 
as his men turned over 1,800 rifles, 350 


30 mortars and 10 rocket launchers. 

All across the nations, in fact, gueril- 
las are in general turning to reconstruction, 
but psychological problems remain: war 
changes lives inevitably and finally. 

Sidney H. Schanberg reported in the 
New York Times: 

“During a four-day trip through the 
countryside, this correspondent found most 
of the young men engaged in such tasks as 
feeding refugees, repairing the damaged 
communications system and trying to re- 
store the governnental adminstration shat- 
tered in East Pakistan . . 

“Indeed, it is difficult to imagine the 
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istan from India in 1947) from being trans- 


town are filled to overflowing with Biharis . 


Both Indian and Bangladesh apparently 


submachine guns, 100 heavy machine guns, 


4 


young men going back to their old, re- 
mantic ways at the universities—taking 
courses in poetry, arguing politics over 
milky tea, sitting under the campus ban- 
yan tree watching the girls.” 


INDOCHINA 


4400 MORE GI’S LEAVE VIETNAM 
US AIR ATTACKS STEPPED UP 


Another 4400 GI’s were pulled out of 
Vietnam last week, cutting the American 
force in the war zone to 143,700 men. 
This was the lowest nunber of US service 
men in Vietnam since September, 1965. To 
meet President Nixon’s 139,000-man ceil- 
ing by February 1, 4700 soldiers must be 
pulled out in the last 11 days of the month. 

United States warplanes carried out 
four “‘protective reaction” attacks in one 
day against antiaircaaft sites in North Viet- 
nam-—the greatest nunber for a single day 
since the bombing halt of 1968. This raises 
the total number of “protective reaction” 
strikes reported by US officials this year 
to 15. 

The US Command also stated that US 
planes dodged five antiaircraft missiles fired 
at them over Laos on Sunday in a contin- 
uing enemy attempt to prevent American 
air strikes in Laos and against the Ho Chi 
Minh supply trail. 

It is believed that the missiles were 
fired fromnear the Ban Karai Pass and the 
Mu Gia Pass, 80 miles north of the DMZ. 
Both are important gateways for North 


WVetnamese infiltration into Laos. 
ELE RT EL RT a TST LET LOO EE EEE LEE ETT 


THAI “VOLUNTEERS” pial BE 
DOUBLED 


The nunber of CIA-supported Thai sol- 
diers serving in Laos will be increased in. 
the coning months to contend with the 
worsening military situation, US sources 

sport. Although the officials declined to 
state just howmany additional Thais would 
be sent, unofficial estimates place the num 
ber at 6,000—which would double the pre- 
sent total of Thai mercenaries. 

These “volunteers” are ostensibly re- 
cruited from outside the regular Thai army 
and are trained by the CIA to serve as mer- 
cenaries attached to the Laotian govern- 
ment forces. By placing themofficially un- 
der Laotian command, the CIA is able to 
circunbent the congressional restrictions on 
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HANOI BOLSTERS DEFENSES 
FOR POSSIBLE US ATTACK 

It is reported that defense preparations 
are underway throughout North Vietnam 
against a possible American attack. The 
North Vietnamese apparently expect the 
large attack to be launched between Presi- 
dent Nixon’s forthcoming visits to Peking 
next month, and to Moscow in May. 

Its aim, the North Vietnamese officials 
say, would be to convince North Vietnam’s 
main allies that continued fighting would 
be in vain, and that they should persuade 
Hanoi to accept a compronise. ; 

Although the North Viets have announc- 
ed a drive on the level of the 1968 “Tet” 
offensive, many American observers say 
they expect a somewhat more muted at- 
tack. 


Ground fighting inthe South Vietna- 
mese Central Highlands was the most in- 
tense in three months during the early days 
of this week and a large Viet Cong buildup 
was reported in the Binh Dinh Province on 
the South Vietnamese coast. 


ARRABAL 


From Page 6 

now, according to Roderic Prin- 
dle (a fellow in Theatre Arts 
who is also in the cast), there 
will be but one scene of nudity. 

In the last scene of the play, 
Pronos will be &anged, naked. 

Hellweg concluded, “We will 
not ask any student to becone 
bait for the DA’s re-election cam- 


ign. 

Decidedly, controversy is no- 
thing new to the career of Fer- 
nando Arrabal. But he shrugs it 
off.’’If there is any suppression,” 
he says, “I'll simply take the 
plane and leave.” 


SUGGESTION 


From Page 5 


ations on alternative methods of 


handling ecological problems? 
We have a sizeable group of bio- 


logy, chemistry and environmental 
ine pale Oar ra third-country forces + Wies majors interested in such pro- 
The Senate Foreign Relations Conmit- Dlems who might greatly benefit from 


tee, beconing increasingly critical of the US the q ance to do sone real work in 
role in Thailand, reports that the United the gnvironmental field, rather than 


States may have spent as much as $35,000, a, 9 through four years of strictly 
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Merrill considers 


BY VIKKI ARMSTRONG 
Staff Writer 


A moratorium on the hiring 
of white faculty members at 
Merrill College was one of the 
prime topics for discussion at 
the Merrill Fellows’ Lounge on 
Tuesday afternoon.. 

The meeting was a continua- 
tion of a Merrill Fellows’ Meeting 
held last week, although this 
gathering was declared to be a 
“community meeting” by Pro- 
vost Philip Bell for lack of a 
faculty quorum 

The group, conposed of a 
few faculty members and a large 
nunber of students, met to con- 
sider Merrill’s future on the UCSC 
campus. 

One of the first orders of 
business was a discussion of the 
relationship between Merrill and 
College VII. 

Provost Bell noted that the 
two colleges should complement 
each other. 


Katia Panas again reminded 


the group that each college has | 


a responsibility to the Third 
World, while Mr. Jom Isbister 
stated that College VII should 
not be looked upon “as a place 
to dunp our problems.” A memo 
from Mr. Ralph Guzman was 
read, stating that College VII 
did not intend to take on the 
minority faculty, students, or 
courses of the other colleges. 

A lack of definite information 
about the particular academic 
emphasis for the yet-to-be-built 
College VII brought the discus- 
sion on this point to a halt. 

A new proposal for the Mer- 
rill academic program and hiring 
procedures, written by Miss Pan- 
as, was read to the group. 

It called for the Core Course 
emphasis to be directed towards 
the study of the Chicano and 
Latin America, with similar pro- 
grams for Asia and Africa to 
follow. 
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Further suggestions for the 
academic program at Merrill in- 
cluded more comparative courses, 
a course on White America’s val- 
ue system, a course on the psy- 
chology of the oppressed /oppres- 
sors, and a science course ana- 
lyzing the relationship between 
science and social change. 

Miss Panas’ proposal also in- 
cluded a recommendation that a 
moratorium be declared on the 


_ hiring of all non-Third World 


Faculty at Merrill for the next 
five years, that visiting Third 
World faculty be recruited, and 
that the Provost of Merrill be 
from the donestic Third World. 

After the reading of Miss 
Panas’ proposal the discussion 
turned to the question of the 
moratoriumon white hiring. 

A proposal from last week’s 
meeting, that the moratorium 
should be placed upon white 
males only, was brought up 
again. Miss Panas, hovever, stated 


that she felt minority faculty 
nembers were to be preferred to 
white females. 5 
The question of a replace- 
ment: for Mr. Guzman arose. 
At this point, Provost Bell 
and Mr. Walter Goldfrank noted 
that the possibility of a white 


replacement could not be ruled . 


out, since that Board of Studies 
shared in the decision to hire 
faculty. 

The college alone could not 
hire faculty without the approval 
and acceptance of the Board. 

To this Miss Panas responded 
that Merrill should conmit itself 
to a course of action and then 
force the Boards to look for 
minority candidates. 

Students noted that the Mer- 
rill faculty was lacking in min- 
ority members and that some of 
the Merrill faculty members who| 


were minority were being paid 
from “soft”? money made avail- 
able each year, rather than from 
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moratorium on white faculty hiring 


secure salaries. 

. Mr. John Isbister opposed the 
moratorium on the grounds that 
this year’s decision should not 
be binding for the next five 
years and that minority member- 
ship, while important, is not the 
only priority for Merrill. Provost 
Bell also stated that he could 
not support the moritoriumand 
that such a reconmendation 
night mean no replacement for 
Quizman. 

Mr. David’ Sweet advocated 
the adoption of the moratorium 
with the addition that all faculty 
hired be deeply concerned with 
the Merrill philosophy, Some of 
those present noted that a mora- 
torium on Anglo hiring would 
mean that ethnic background 


“ would becone one qualification 


but that this would not exclude 
the other academic qualifications. 

Provost Bell brought the - 
meeting to an end and suggested 
the referral of the meeting’s 
ideas to the Steering Committee 


Red China’s internal revolution described 
at second of Merrill lecture series 


BY GEOFFREY WONG 
Staff Writer 


Last week, in the second of 
Merrill College’s five lectures on 
China, Kim and Judy Woodard 
discussed “Domestic Politics in 
China since 1949”, 

Following is a summary of 
what was said: 

“Class struggle” is a frequent 
expression which appears in 
seemingly all aspects of commu- 
nist Chinese life, whether poli- 
tics, agriculture or the arts. 

One should not take the term 
literally, however. Like so many 
other words, the “struggle” is 
merely symbolic of trying to eli- 
minate those elements which are 
associated with extreme social 
stratification. This includes ex- 
amining not only economic op- 
portunity but also access to in- 
formation of all sorts, education, 
and services. x 

Differences in income level 
exist. Through talking to people, 
Kim Woodard was able to esti- 
mate that salaries ret) differ up 
to a factor of ten. erestingly, 
professors are still among those 
who receive the highest pay. Peo- 
ple may save extra income but 
are unable to amass private*for- 
tunes or to own capital. 

Land reform has been one of 
the most important projects of 
the Chinese government since 
the country is basically agricul- 
tural. The project has proceeded 
in four stages. 

The first stage involved con- 
fiscation of land from landlords 
and parceling it out to the pea- 
sant families (which may include 
more than the immediate family 
members. 

Soon afterwards in the second 
stage the government began to 
encourage cooperation between 
families, particularly consolida- 
tion of tools, machinery, and 
efforts. i 

The third stage turned ma- 
nagement of the plots over to 
the village to be controlled as a 


whole. These farming coopera- 
tives or production brigades 
grow the bulk of China’s agri- 
cultural produce. 

As the ultimate goal, com- 
munes of the fourth stage bring 
together many production bri- 
gades so that each commune may 
include 50,000 to 70,000 people 
and substantial areas. These siz- 
able organizations make large 
scale mechanization and mass 
production techniques very ef- 


_ ficient and enable water projects 


to be developed. Communes, 
such as Ta-chai, serve as models 
for farming cooperatives in th 
rest of the nation. : 

The land reform transitions 
were not smooth, and frequently 
political pushing was involved. 
Sometimes it was necessary to 
modify the plans, for instance 
permitting small family plots a- 
round the homes. 

Before the institution of So- 
cial )Education Reforms, a dis- 
couraging 80 percent illiteracy 
rate existed. At present 90 per- 
cent of primary school age chil- 
dren attend classes, and from the 
Wooedards’ observations 30 to 50 
percent of middle school (junior 
and: senior high school) age chil- 
dren attend. 

The project‘also encompassed 
workers past school age, empha- 
sizing development of technical 
skills. As an additional result 
they received the skill of liter- 
acy. 

In order to apply to a univer- 
sity a student must first work 
for three years. Both school and 
work records determine his entry 
qualifications. Recently quotas 
have also been established: 40 
percent each from agricultural 
and industrial backgrounds, 10 
percent from the Liberation Ar- 
my (i.e. the army), and 10 per- 
cent others. 

Political infighting reached a 
peak in 1966 when a general 
purge, termed the “Cultural Re- 
volution”, was begun. This con- 
flict arose between those groups, 


including Liu Shao-ch’i, who fa- 
vored a highly structured and 
centrally controlled political sys- 
tem and those who wanted de- 
centralization with much of the 
decision making at the local 
level. 

General dissatisfaction with 
the eastern European systems 
and the privileged status of par- 
ty cadre and other groups was 
first expressed in the Chinese 
universities with a critical exami- 
nation of their bureaucratic 
structures. 

Later on the movement 
spread to urban factory workers, 
but for the most part never di- 
rectly involved rural areas. 

Sometime during the conflict 
Mao aligned himself with the 
peasants and workers, implicitly 
sanctioning their activities. They 
got out of hand, however, and 
the government was forced to 
“redirect” their destructive ener- 
gies. 

In answer to the defacing of 
monuments which depicted de- 
gtading aspects of Chinese his- 
tory (e.g. imperial court life, 
foreign interference), the govern- 
ment’s attitude was that they 
must accept all facets of history. 
Instead of. trying to cover up the 
distasteful, one should bring out 
another aspect of the period 
(e.g. the hardy peasant). 

Through no directives of his 
own, Mao had become a symbol 
of the anti-Russian, and thus 
anti-Western, groups. Both his 
pictures and slogans appeared 
everywhere. This indiscriminate 
use has been quietly criticized so 
that posters associated with his 
personality cult have been disap- 

The remaining lectures in this 
series will be held every other 
Wednesday in Merrill Dining Hall 
at 7:30 pm according to the fol- 
lowing schedule: 


Feb. 2: “Life in the Cities” 

Feb. 16: “Women in China” 

March 1: “Life in the Country- 
side” 


try- 
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FOOTBALL 


BY HAL MUDD 
Staff Writer 
Football is one of the truly 
great American pastimes. It ex- 
presses the emotions that the 
average American male must sup- 
press six days a week. He is en- 
tranced by the violence and bru- 
tality which he cannot exhibit. 


His ego is koosted by his belief . 


that he is directing the actions 
of a game over which he has no 
control (unless he happens ta be 
Mr. Nixon). He follows his sex 
fantasies watching the bare bod- 
ies of the cheerleaders, fantasies 
that can never become realities. | 

But for the man who is at 
heart non-violent and a peace 
lover, football per se is a human 
tragedy. For this man we have 
designed a calm and rational 
game of football. Instead of be- 
ing an emotional and animalistic: 
outlet for the body, the game 
becomes an intellectual challenge 
of intrigue. 

The kickoff would still re- 
main as the starting point of the 
game. The pigskin, of course, 
would have to be replaced by a 
ball of a more acceptable fibre, 
such as one of woven reeds. This 
would be placed by the team 
kicking off in a strategic posi- 
tion somewhere between the op- 
ponent’s goal line and the twen- 
ty yard line. 

The receiving team would 
then put the ball into play. The 
ball carrier or receiver on the of- 
fensive plays would be tackled 
by word of honor (“I think 
you’ve taken enough yardage. 
Please be so kind as to stop run- 
ning and place the ball down 
so that another play may com- 
mence.’’) 

If this approach fails, the po- 
sition of the ball will have to be 
negotiated between the represen- 
tatives of each of the teams 
through the third party officials 
of the game. Once this is settled, 


MARINES 


From Page 2 


the Marines were only going 
as far as the campus Police 


Stations, and that they sheuld 


be ‘followed in order to make 
sure they left campus. 

Amid cries of “To the po- 
lice station!”’ cars were filled to 
overflowing and the demonstra- 
tion moved in a body to the 


Central Garage, whence the Mar- 


ine’s car had fled. 

The marines were moved into 
a tiny room adjoining the gar- 
age and stayed there. The de- 
monstrators crowed around the 
door, obstructing progress in and 
out. 

However, it was soon made 
clear that the officers were in- 
deed able to get in and out 
through the garage, because Cap- 
tain Wells appeared in the park- 
ing lot for conversation. 

At his appearance. a few de- 
monstrators went over to talk 


to him in spite of cries like, 
“Don't divide your forces, that's 


the quickest way to be anni- 
hilated!” 

The first thing Captain Wells 
said to his interviewer was, “I 
guess nobody has classes on 
Friday.” 

He went on to say that, al- 
though he had not volunteered 
for the recruiting job, “I feel 
that it is our responsibility to at 


least dispense information to . 


the game will continue, with 
similar precautions taken ‘to pre- 
vent either side from taking 
more than its share of yardage. 

Scoring would also have to be 
negotiated through the officials. 
This would be based upon merit, 
whether a team is worthy of 
scoring and how many points 
should be accorded to the team. 
The best and most deserving 
team will earn the victory. 

As you can well see by now, 
there is nothing much exciting 
happening in this game of foot- 
ball except the occasional ex- 
change of intellectual and eso- 
teric phrases. This intellectual- 
ism would bore the normal tele- 
vision viewer, who turns to tele- 
vision as an escape from his te- 
dious mental chores. He would 
be unable to comprehend the 
pure and simple logic and ra- 
tionality behind the moves of 
the teams. 

Perhaps it would just be best 
to leave things as they are and 
let the violence of football rule 
America’s Sunday afternoons. 
The male will have his emotional 
release and the pacifists will be 
left to their intellectual dis- 
courses on the nature of human 
violence, 
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REGISTER 


From Front Page 


made an effort to locate stu- 
dent registrars in each of the 
colleges in addition to making 
the service always: available at 
the library. 


Registrars are conmitted to 
working two and a half hours 
a week and receiving twenty-five 
cents for each person they sign 
up. 

The organization was also re- 
sponsible for including students 
in ghte California Youth Caucus, 
at which strategy for including 
yougn voters in the selection 
caucus of the Democratic Party 
convention delegates were dis- 
cussed. 

This will take place February 
12, in each Congressional Dis- 
trict. Students seeking more in- 
formation or who wish to par- 
ticipate, call Kim Crnaston at 
335-5140. 

Cranston also stated that new 
registrars are always needed and 
that a class will be given by 
Register for Peace to teach stu- 
dents the techniques. 
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BOYFRIEND 


From Page 6 


funniest scenes in the movie oc- 
curs when Glenda Jackson (for- 
merly of Women in Love and 
The Music Lovers) tearfully 
turns over her star billing to 
Twiggy. 

Much of the latent eroticism 
in The Boy Friend stems from 
Russell’s use of a growing reper- 
tory company culled from his 
previous movies. It is difficult to 
forget Gable’s sexual preferences 
in The Music Lovers, especially 
when he is paired with such an 
androgenous leading lady as 
Twiggy. Vladek Sheybal’s (De 
Thrill, the director) flirtation 


people who have interest.” 

When asked how he felt a- 
bout this particular demonstra- 
tion, or demonstrations in gen- 
eral, he said, “It helps us.” 

An unidentified student 
fought his way into the room 
in which Major Mitchell, T.K. 
Adams and Hovard Shontz were 
in conference. 

He came out and told the 
crowd that if the Marines were 
forced to leave, “the University 
would be subject to some sort 
of Mickey Mouse lawsuit and 
would probably lose money” 

‘At that the crowd let out a 
rousing cheer. 

Amid the noise created by 
those cheers strode Sergeant Dur- 
can of the University Police. 

He addressed the crowd: “I’m 
on your side and I'll make sure 
they leave. Just pronise you will 
let them go without hurting 
them.” 

The demonstrators made so 
mich noise at this point that 
it was difficult to discern what 
they were saying. 

Out of the bedlam an uni- 
dentified blonde girl screamed: 
“We're not going to hurt them. 
We just want them off, really 
off and we want to give them a 
walking escort to be sure they 
really leave the campus and don’t 
come in another way.” 

He then disappeared into tne 
garage and drove out with the 
Marines in the car. The car was 
about 200 yards from the East 


‘with the piano player reminds 


the viewer that Sheybal played 
Loerke in Women in Love. When 
Maisie the chorus girl mutters, 
“Troop off, you faded pansy,” 
to Graham Armitage, we recog- 
‘nize Graham as the gilded Louis 
XII of The Devils. 

Lest Ken Russell be accused 
(again!) of cinematic perversity, 
it must be pointed out that the 
best Hollywood musicals were 
never “innocent.” (If you doubt 
this, go see The Gang’s All Here, 
in which Carmen Miranda sings 
“| Feel so Gay” surrounded by a 
chorus line of giant bananas!) 

The Boy Friend proves that a 
G-rating can’t hold a mad genius 
director like Russell down. It is 
an excessive, kinky, tacky flick. 
| adored it. 


entrance. Hal Hyde, Vice Chan- 
cellor for Business and Finance 
arrive sporting a metallic blue 

construction worker’s hat, im- 


mediately obtained a bullhorn . 


and proceeded to declare the 
demonstration an unlawful as- 
sembly and point out that any- 
one who failed to disperse Would 
be put under arrest. 

Upon completion of that state- 
ment, the car that held the 
marines was off campus and 
out of sight. 

When questioned regarding 
why he had made the announce- 
ment, Hyde replied: “It was 
my decision,” and walked ab- 
ruptly into the Cook House. 

At 10:20 AM, it was all over. 


Jesus said 

**..and Jerusalem will 
be trodden dow 

by the Gentiles, 

until the times 

of the Gentiles are 
fulfilled.” 


Fulfilled June 1967 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


LONDON $269. 


ROUND TRIP 
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ONE WAY 


Low Air Fares on Inter-European Flights 
» ISRAEL — AFRICA — ASIA 
INTERNATIONAL I.D. CARDS AVAILABLE 
Attention group leaders: Special flight arrangement for 
small or large groups — Ask for details 
These flights are open to students, faculty, staff 
employees and.their immediate family 
FOR SCHEDULES, CALL OR WRITE - 


Phone (415) 392-8513 
ememen MAIL TODAY FOR FREE FLIGHT INFORMATION __ 
CHARTER FLIGHTS INT. 

995 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 94103 

Please mail me information on flights = 
Name; Phone Noo. 
Address: Apt. No. 

City, State & Zip Code: 
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TRADING POST 


FURNITURE 
FurnTure COUPON WORTH 
INSTANT CASH ( 
FREE ESTIMATES $I | 
PICKUP AND DELIVERY ON ANY PURCHASE OF $25 
OR MORE 


CORNER of SOQUEL 


9:30am-6] 
Pare AND 41st AVE475-7666 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 


50c Delivery Charge 
5p.m. - Midnight 
7 DAYS A WEEK 


LIVE ENTERTAINMENT 


Friday and 
Saturday night 
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FIRE AND ICE. 


“I hold with those who favor fire” 
— Frost 

There’s a light bulb over the Pressroom a half-cylindrical thing 
about a half-foot long mounted in a circular white ceramic ring over 
the inside of the door. We’ve always wondered what it was. 

The other morning at an interminable meeting where a cross- 
section of bureaucrats and campus safety personnel were gathered to 
discuss and promote building ‘‘security’’, we asked if anyone knew. 
At the other end of the table, Campus Police Chief Ray Mcintyre 
stirred. ‘That means that the recorder’s gone off,” he said in a low 
voice. 

But we found out the real reason for the strange light last Wednes- 
day night. Borne 
4 £4 £ 

Wednesdays are Production Day for the City on a Hill Press. 
Press staffers and lay-out personnel gather around seven in the even- 
ing and begin a process that sometimes doesn’t end until noon the 
next day. Consequently, when disaster strikes on Wednesdays, we are 
ready. 

Last Wednesday, for example, a young man strolled into the 
Pressroom near the stroke of midnight. ‘‘Fire,”” he announced calmly 
as he sat down at the phone to place an emergency call. ‘It’s blazing 
away all! over the place.” 

Thus it was that, with visions of campuswide conflagration spring- 
ing before us, we found ourselves stumbling along the mucky and un- 
lighted forest paths behind Applied Sciences. 

' After about three minutes out, one of our party discovered anew 
her night blindness: “I just forgot,’’ she said. Another companion 
felt her flu returning in force. Our guide, who had been “just out 
messing around” with a lovely young female compatriot when he 
discovered the blaze, led the way avidly and rapidly. (The young 
woman had announced that she “‘wanted nothing to do with any of 
this’’ well before the group left the Applied Sciences area and had 
pronptly disappeared.) 

The great catastrophy turned out to be a series of “controlled” 
burning area (featuring blazing fires next to trees) which had been 
lighted by UCSC workmen earlier that day and, as it turned out, 
the pictures were undevelopable. 

On the way out of the forest, we met Fire Marshall Frank Borges 
driving through in his car to check out the call. ‘Well, John,” he said, 
“now you know what it feels like to be out on a false alarm.” He 
went on to explain that rational people run away from forest fires 
and not toward them, a point which we conceded in retrospect—but 
since when are journalists rational? 

He assured us that the moisture content of the fuel material a- 
round us was high enough to guarantee our safety. People build il- 
legal fires all the time, he explained, therefore the fact that anyone 
could approach the unattended fires and move a burning branch 
into the surrounding brush should be no cause for alarm. 


ey Sey sae 


This Wednesday, the lights went out and, lo and behold, the little 
light above the door began to function. It is a clever mechanism 
with a real raison d ‘etre: when electricity fails in one of these con- 
crete monoliths the University seems so fond of these days, there is 
no recourse. All is darkness; the darkness is absolute. Thirty seconds 
after the disaster the phone rang. 

It was our Managing Editor, a Merrill student, who was on the 
scene. Against a dramatic backdrop of the “braunm, braunm, 
braunm” of an alarum, she yelled that (1) lightning had struck 
Merrill’s “B’’ Dorm, (2) it was burning down, (3) students were be- 
ing evacuated, (4) it might be an interesting story and a photographer 
should be dispatched post-haste. We phoned our trusty Chief Photo- 
man (who had accompanied us into the forest the previous Wednes- 
day) and set out. 

To our surprise, it was sleeting. Beingfrom the Southland, we had 
never seen sleet before. It was not a refreshing experience. 

We arrived at the base of the Merrill Hill approximately four feet 
behind the fire engine, but were redirected by a cop who said that 
there ‘‘was a fire situation in the vicinity and no one is going up that 
hill’. We turned around and drove up to Crow, walking fromthere. 


4 4 & 


“It could only have happened at Merrill,’’ was one co-ed’s reac- 
tion. No sooner had it begun to hail on the Merrill quad than... 


Flash, the end. Darkness. The fire alarm began to grunt away. 


A grand party developed almost instantly as students, thrust into 
a bizarre situation, formed merry groups around the mailroom and 
made crunchy hard snowballs. (“You want a statement?” “Sure.” 
“OOOOooooaaaeeeee!"’) By the time the police managed to get a 
patrol car up the slippery Merrill Hill, students were ready with 
slush pellets. The cop rolled down a window part way and rolled’ it 
back up quickly to avoid flying snow. A glare from Provost Bell, 
however, put an end to such antics—until he turned around. 


See Page 13 
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| REGENTS SPAT 


From Page 3 


mous prestige and influence in- 
dividually and collectively’’, pre- 
sumably with the Legislature, to 
obtain the full 13.5 per cent 
raise recommended by President 
Hitch. 


In the full board meeting 
Friday, more details of the ten- 
uous nature of Regents’ funds 
came out. 


Regent Carter conmented 
“The allegation seems to be made 
that the Regents are hiding mon- 
ey in the reserves.” 


The University has over $20 
million in bonds outstanding, 
with plans to sell another $15- 
$20 million in the next two 
nonths. 


“The University’s credit is 
pretty good,” Carter said proud- 
ly, “but coverage has been slip- 
ping.”’ 

The chief reason, he said, ‘‘be- 
cause the occupancy in our kinds 
of dormitories has becone less 
attractive.”” To cover the bonds 
which finance the dormatories, 
the University must have 1.25 
times the income as the amount 
of the bonds. According to Car- 
ter, the present coverage is a 
safe, 1.5, but even that is declin- 
ing fromrecent years. Since few- 
er students want to live in dorm- 
atories, the University cannot 
raise the rent; it can barely 
maintain the present rate. 


(From this comes the clause 
in the housing contract that 


states incoming freshmen and - 


transfer students must live three 
consecutive quarters in the dorm 
before moving off campus.) 


Carter said the so-called nine 
million dollar reserve account 
used to be $10 million. $1 mil- 
lion was removed for fire protec- 
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tion, and $1.2 million to cover 
the Irvine. dormatories. That 
‘eaves $7.8 million in actual re- 
serve, funds. 


~The University will need $2.7 
million reserve for major main- 
tenance, to uphold one of the 
conditions of the bonds. 


In addition, the University 
has signed a contract for 2,000 
additional living units. ‘“‘There’s 
some question that we need that 
many,” Carter admitted. ‘The 
students do not like the high 
rise type as well as sone other 
types of housing. It is a very 
serious probtem.’ ” 


Equity on the new units 
would have to be added on to 
the budget, an estimated $15.7 
million more in liability. 


To offset this, $14,850,000 
more in revenue bonds will have 
to be sold by the end of the 
year, Carter said. 


The Regents have no surplus 
funds. 


President Hitch repeated his 
objection of the day before, that 
the increase would not even be 
a temporary one. “The legisla- 
ture would just say, ‘You did it 
last year, just keep on doing it,”” 
(At this, Governor Reagan dis- 
solved in laughter.) 


“T never did understand those 
special funds,’’ Reggan said 
brightly, “But if the money is 
there, I think we should spend 
it.” 

A roll call vote was taken, 
and the measure failed, 13-6. 
Governor Reagan, hearing all the 
“nays” before him, nearly re- 
sponded ‘“nay’’, then changed it 
to “aye” with the laughing a- 
pology, “I’m so used to voting 
against anything having to do 
with more noney that I auto- 
matically said no.” 
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(Provost Bell was trying to keep calm; “the situation might be 
serious,” he said at one time.) 

In keeping with the gravity of the situation, Sophomores skated 
solemnly through the slush, teeth chattered, hands turned a serious 
shade of red. Realizing the panic possibility in such situations, we 
were quick to explain to interested students that the moisture con- 
tent of the surrounding fuel areas was high enough to insure our 
safety from fire. The considered response of one student to our ef- 
forts at civil defense instruction was a snowball in the face. 


The moisture content was rising, but before we had time to re- 
spond, the alarm ceased and the battle of the dorms began. As fire 
trucks struggled to get out of the Merrill Moat, soaking coeds re- 
turned to find their rooms locked and stragglers braved the hail- 
storm on the bridges rather than facing the snowball barrage from the 
fifth floor stairwell. 
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Fire is wonderful and so is ice. At UCSC, they are invitations to 
adventure, doorways to delight. And it’s all because of our wonder- 
fully high moisture content. 

Fires may rage, lightning may strike, but there is no cause for con- 
cern. Misfortune is unpredictable; it does not exist. We will dance 
the world down to its end: our best, most characteristic response to 
the danger-mongers and the safety-sayers is a well-placed snowball. 

In our darkness there will always be that emergency lighting sys- 
tem. Sitting here now, two false alarms later, with the moisture con- 
tent of our tennis shoes slowly declining on the floor beside us, we 
are secure. 

We are succulent; we are ever safe. 
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PORCUPINE. 


From Page 6 


normous sounds which as far 
beyond their own lives and capa- 
bilities. ~y 


“Just as in Shakespeare, when 
Falstaff speaks like royalty, he 
creates satire because he is a 
common, ordinary man making 


“Chekhov has always been 
my great idol,” said Young. 
“He was a man who could reveal 
tremendous insight into hunan 
character through the simplest, 
most trivial-kinds of conversation. 


“He also had an ability to 
portray foolish people who had 
enormously important things to 
say. Chekhov often had povwer- 
ful, moving, human experience 


Besides writing most of the 
material for the Porcupine, 
Young writes poetry and has a 
book, “Demented,” in print. 


He has. recently finished a- 
nother novel, ‘A Cable Car Run- 
ning,” which is a spoof on ex- 
Perimentation in education, and 
a short political play entitled 
Re he Destruction ‘of Monastery 
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A dance-theater event called 
60 ODD MINUTES, conceived 
by Tandy Beal, artist-in-residence 
at Cabrillo College, will be per- 
formed Friday and Saturday, 


Jan. 28 and 29. 
The program will consist of 
approximately an hour of Dance 
pieces choreographed 
and danced in by Tandy Beal 
and her students. The three di- 
mensional spatial structures 
which conprise the set were con- 
structed by Jeff Green, Kelly 


Gratton, Carol Peterson, and An- 


gelo Grova. Following the per- 
formance there will be dancing 
with “Fafner” and “Women and 
Children First’’. 

It will take place in the Ca- 


brillo Gymnasium from 8:30pm 


to 12:00am. Tickets will be sold 
at the door, costing $1.50 Gen- 
eral and $1.00 with student ID. 
Street shoes will be removed and 
checked at the door. 


CARNAVAL 


Brazilian rhythms, brightly 
colored decorations, and a gayly 
costuned procession will herald 
Carnaval, as the. Politics 135 
class and Kresge College 


REE: One gray girl puppy 7 


BOOK SALE! CLOSEOUT OF 
THOUSANDS OF QUALITY 


brate the traditional Afro-Bra- 
zilian festival Saturday, Febru- 
a! 12, at the College V dining 
hall. 

A costuned procession will 
start Carnaval, gathering at the 
Kresge Dome at 7 PM and then 
dancing its way to College V, 


where food, drink, and the spi- . 


rit of Carnaval will take all par- 


ticipants “out of time, out of - 


mind,” according to Celeste Blav, 
chief coordinator of the festive 
event. 

The entire University commu- 
nity is invited to share in this 
Brazilian Mardi Graz, and all 
musicians are asked to brina 
their own druns, or anything 
else capable of producing the 
“beat of the Samba.”’ 

Students interested in learn- 
ing the Samb may attend Samba_. 
workshops being held at the 
Kresge Done every Saturday 
night until the Carnaval. Parti- 
cipants are encouraged to bring 
their own festive ‘‘spirits.”” 


CAMUS EXHIBIT 


ALBERT CAMUS AND THE 
MEN OF THE STONE: an exhi- 
bit of materials assembled by 
Jack Stauffacher of the Green- 
wood Press in San Francisco in 
connection with his printing of 
a_book of that title last vear. 


FOR SALE 


weeks. Free puppy chow includ- 


HARDCOVER AND PAPER- 
BACK BOOKS, $.25 and $.50 
EACH, GOOD VIBES BOOK- 


Part-time counselor needs hous- 
ing Thursdays & Fridays. Can 
trade Berkeley house. Call Me 


movie projector for sale please 
contact Bob at 475-5589 or 
{Box 482 Merrill. (1/27 pd) 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY, 
KATIE 


Horses Boarded/$50 mo./Stall 
and Pasture/Acreage to ride 
on/Call 336-8910 after Spm/ 
in Bonny Doon (1/27) 


; Oldie but goodie; in So- 
quel; Large lvg, din room, wrap- 
around porch: ideal as a studio; 
$225, with outbuildings $250 
first, last, Security 688-5234 
evenings. (1/27) , 


Singers: Basic ‘“Musts” to Inter- 
pretative Artistry Beginners-Pro- 
fessionals Today’s Music or “‘Cla- 
ssical” Harmony Way Voice-Pia- 
no Studio, Santa Cruz; 476-6616 


San Jose: 286-8917 (2/3 pd) 
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Anyone interested in Kundelini 
Yoga class on campus call 476- 
0592. Satnam (1/27 pd) 
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days through Thursdays, 12:30 


STORE, 585 LIGHTHOUSE AV- 
ENUE, MONTEREY. Hours: 
Sundays, 9 am-7:30 pm Mon- 


pm through 7:30 pm, until we 
are closed out. Telephone: 372- 
5110. COME, TAKE A LOOK. 
(2/3 pd) 


SKIS FOR SALE Head 360’s, 
poles and case 70 in., cond. 
excell. $100, write Holly D. 
116 Seabright, No. 19, S.C. 
(1/27 pd) 


Antique clothes/1890-1940 Male 
&Female vests, capes/Cheap or 
trade for records, antiques or 
piano rolls etc. . . Box 297 Col. 
V. or 335-4356 (2/3 pd) 


1960 Austin Healey 3000. Light 
green, overdrive. New interior 
paint, engine, and extras. A fast 
classic. Jim Wilson, 429-4343. 
(1/27 pd) 

SONY 250 tape recorder, speak- 
ers, and several tapes in -good 
shape $130. Bill Dutton Merill 
Box 503. (1/27 pd) 

BUY — SELL — TRADE 
Used office machines. 
Jerry Smith, ABC Office 
Machines. 426-8474. (tf) 


FOUND: IRISH SETTER. Adult 

male. Identify by AKC nunber. 

Call X2982. (1/27-pd) 

MARINE RECRUITERS 
DO NOT 


USE THE CLASS ADS . 


versity Library during February. 
\ The exhibit and the book are 
concerned with the relationship 
between Camus and the printing 


_ trade colleagues with whom he 


worked in producing the World 
War |! resistance newspaper Com 
bat. 
All interested people are in- 
vited to attend the opening of 
the exhibit on Tuesday, Feb. 1, 
at 3:30 in the Special Collections 
Roomof the Library. ‘ 

Mr. Stauffacher, M. Husson, 
the French cultural attache in 
San Francisco and members of 
the UCSC faculty will discuss 
Camus informally and refresh- 
ments will be served by the Fri- 
ends of the Library. 

The exhibit includes, in ad- 
dition to materials assembled by 
M. Stauffacher illustrating his 
printing of ALBERT CAMUS 
AND THE MEN OF STONE, rare 
editions of Camus works bor- 


’ rowed from the University of 


California at Berkeley and Stan- 
ford Libraries and materials from 
the personal collections of Mr. 
Stauffacher and M. Husson. 


JOB. TACTICS 

If you are looking for sum 
mer job, the time is nigh to be- 
gin looking and acting in the 
area. 

The Career Planning and Pla- 
cement Center will hold the third 
in a series of discussions devoted 


‘to the topic of sunmer jobs. 


The discussions will be about 
means of finding jobs, tactics 
for securing, etc... 

The seminar will be held Tues- 
day, Feb. 1, at 8 pm College V 
Fireside Lounge. For futher in- 
formation , call X2182. 


MENTAL HEALTH 


SEMINAR 
The Student Resource Center 


of St. Patrick’s College is invit- . 


in the public to attend a series 


of programs on Mental Health - 


and Care. 

The series was conceived 
through concern over the crisis 
situations throughout the State 
Mental Hospitals. Agnews State 
Hospital is scheduled to close on 
June 30, 1972. When closure 
cones, 400 of Agnews’ 683 pa- 
tients will be transported to 
other state institutions. That will - 
leave 283 for placement in San- 
ta Clara County and e}sewhere. 

Beginning on Janwary 19, the 


ee es 


\will be on display in the Uni- 


series of presentations will hope 
to bring to the peoples of local 
communities an awareness of the 
Problems of the mentally ill. 


They will be held at St. Pat- 
rick’s College, Mountain View Ca- 
lifornia. Any further information 
may be obtained fromthe Student 
Resources Center between 10:00 
am and 5:00 pm at (415) 969- 


1666. 
SIGHT POINT 


Sight Point Institute is an ex- 
perimental summertime commun- 
ity of scholars which is being 
set up by a group of Reed Col- 
lege students. 

_It_will be located on a farm 
on the coast of Nova Scotia, 
and in essence will be a small 
community of no more than 
twenty-five students who have 


~ gotten together to live in the 


country and study with one a- 
nother during the sunmer in a 
free and informal atmosphere. 

If you are interested in com 
ing, write to Alan Walworth, 
Box 1156 Reed College, Portland 
Oregon. 97202. 


EDWAR RUSCHA 


Showing in the Sesnon Gal- 
lery through Feb. 11 is an ex- 
hibition of books and prints by 
Los Angeles artist Edwar Ruscha. 
Ruscha, though he shuns the 
label, is part of the West Coast 

~ Pop Art scene. 

The exhibit is open from 12 
to 5pm daily. 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


An organic gardening course 
will be given on Tuesday morn- 
ings in Santa Cruz and repeated 
on Tuesday nights in Aptos star- 
ting January 25, under sponsor- 
ship of University of California 
Extension. 

Instructor of “Conservation 
Gardening and ‘Farming” is Dr. 
Bargyla Rateaver, a botanist who 


has taught organic gardening 


throughout California. 
The ten morning meetings 


~ will be from 9am to noon at the 


first Presbyterian Church, Youth 
Lounge, Highland and Mission. 

The evening course will be 
from 7 to 10pm at Aptos High 
School, Room E208, 7301 Free- 
dom Blvd. in Aptos. 

Fee is $25 for no credit and 
$45 for three quarter units. For 
information _ohane_University 


Bring this slip to 302 Appl. Sci. with 5Ocents for the first 
twenty words, and Scents for each word thereafter, and 
sell whatever it is you're selling, rent your room, or find 


what you're looking for!! 


and who you are. Take advantage of the City on a Hill 


! i 
i t 
I Special Added Attraction: For 25cents we'll say where | 
r you're going, when you're going, where you can be reached, i 
i ] 

aes 


Press Class Ads today!! 


Extension in Santa Cruz at 429. 


2351. 
SANSKRIT 


There will be a course offered 
in Elementary Sanskrit for the 
‘remainder of this quarter. Taught 
by Dr. Francis Lee, the class 
meets on Wednesdays, between 
10am and 12 noon in the Crown 
College Graduate Conmons. 
Room 


TAKE DOWN 


The first take down wrestling 
and judo tournament will be 
held in the handball court on 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings 
February 1 and 3, beginning at 
7pm Students interested should 
call 2541 or sign up in the intra- 
mural office. Those wishing to 
know about wrestling should see 
Terry Warner and those inter- 
ested in judo should call Mr. 
Song. 


INDIAN ARTIFACTS 


Fully beaded leather mocca- 
sins, a Sioux peace pipe, Zuni 
fetishes and other Indian zrti- 
facts from the collection of J.C. 
Skakel will be, displayed in the 
UCSE Library through January. 

The handicraft represents the 
work of many tribes throughout 
North and Central America, in- 
cluding the Hopi, Sioux, Zuni, 
Haida of British Colunbia, and 


the Seri,an island tribe in Mexico. 


Mr. Skakel, two of whose 


been involved with Indians since - 


1916 when he lived among the 
Cree in Chief Thundercloud’s 
Canadian camp. As a mining 
engineer, Mr. Skakel traveled 
widely, collecting and trading 
Indian artifacts wherever he 
could 

Library hours are 8 am to 
11 pm Monday through Thurs- 
day, 9 am to 5 pm Friday and 
Saturday, and 2 to. 11 pmSundav. 


SUMMER 
"REPERTORY 


Robert E. Moe. general man- 
ager of the Carrousel Plavers af 
the Coeur d’Alene Sunmer The- 
atre, announced recently that 
applications and resunes are now 
tors, dancers, musicians and tech- 
nicians who are interested in 
beconing members of his musical 
theatre conpany. ; 

Anyone interested should send 
an: application of letter of in- 


quiry to the general manager at -- 


26866 Calle Maria, Capistrano 
Beach, Ca. 92624. 

ey will receive specifics 
Concerning the musical repertory 
theatre that operates in Coeur 
d‘Alene, a resort city in Northern 


Idaho, from mid-June through 
Labor Day. 


may or may not receive room 
and board, but no salary, are also 
signed. 
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SIERRA CLUB HIKE 


A mily hike in the Schwan 
Lake" area is planned by the 
Santa Cruz Regional Sierra Club 
for this Sunday, January 30. 

Hikers will meet at the hone 
of Ms. Elizabeth Castro, 2310 
Kinsley Street, Santa Cruz, at 
1:30 pm. Bring a snack for a 
picnic on the Castro deck at the 
end of the hike 

June McFadden and Robin 
Kajahara are co-leaders for this 
hike. The public is invited. For 
more information call 475-1325 
or 688-5673. 


REDEVELOPMENT 


Chuck Abbott, well-known 
photographer, and one of Santa 
Cruz’s most active and effective 
citizens, will present a slide show 
of urban areas around the nation, 
and the various attempts at re- 
developnent. Mr. Abbott, prime 
mover behind the Pacific Garden 


‘ROSE OF THE RANCHO’ 


El Teatro Campesino’s new- 
ly forned resident group (com- 
posed of local students) will 
perform David Belasco and Ri- 
chard W. Tully’s “Rose of the 
Rancho” in San Juan Bautista 
for a run beginning on Janu- 
ary 28 and ending on Febru- 
ary 20 at the La Calavera de 
Tiburcio Vasquez Theater, 36 


* Washington Street, San Juan Bau- 


tista. 

Friday and Saturday perfor- 
mances will begin at 8 PM and 
Sunday performances at 6 PM 
A $1.50 admission will be 
charged. 

ENVIRONMENTAL 


IMPACT 
Mr. James Pepper, PhD candi- 


date at Berkeley, who has ex- 


perience im, the Lak Tahoe and 
ABAG studies, will conduct a 
seminar on the preparation and 


Mall, will then present strong re- 
commendations for Santa Cruz 
and his plan for their realization. 

A possible means for re-creat- 
ing a heart for the community is 
through PROD (Private Redevel- 
opnent of Dowttown). Mr. Ab- 
bott will discuss the need for 
such an agency and its potential 
structure Thursday evening at 
8 pm in Room 313 Applied Sci- 
ences. Open to the Public 


OPINION 


SEND ANNOUNCEMENTS TO: 


Box 639 College V 


DEADLINE: FRIDAY 


evaluation of Environnental Im- 
pact Studies. 

He will give a brief talk ana 
then discuss the kind of work 
that is now being done in go- 
vernnent agencies, the kinds of 
methods being employed, and 
advantages of a regional approach. 

The program, sponsored by 
Environmental Studies, will be 
held Friday Jan. 28 from 2-4 
pm in Appl. Sci. 213. 
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RABIES CLINICS 


The Santa Cruz County Heal- 
th Department sponsors rabies 
vaccination clinics for dogs 
which are scheduled on Satur- 
days, Jan. 29 and Feb 5 from 
9 AM to 12 noon. 

The locations are as follows: 

For Jan. 29: 

Watsonville—County Court 

House Annex, 1430:N. Free- 

domBivd. 

Aptos—Aptos Fire Dept. 6934 

Soquel Drive. 

Santa Cruz—Eastside Fire 

House 1103 Soquel Ave. 

Scotts Valley—Airport Hang- 

er, Sky Park Airport Rd. 

For Feb. 4: 

Freedom-Freedom Fire Dept 

2021 FreedomBlvd. 

Aptos—Aptos Fire Dept 6934 

Soquel Drive. 

Santa Cruz—Eastside Fire 

House 1103 Soquel Ave. 

Ben Lonond—Ben Lomond 

Fire Dept Highway 9 


SYMPHONY 
OFFERING 


Pianist Mack McCray, winner 
of the 1970 International Enesco 
Competition in Bucharest, will 


appear with the Santa Cruz 
County Symphony in Feb. 4 and 
5 concerts. 
_ He will be solist in a per- 
formance of Beethoven's ‘’Con- 
certo for Piano and Orchestra 
No. 5 in E flat minor.” 

George Barati will conduct 
the symphony in 8:30 perfor- 
mances Feb. 4 at College V Din- 


ing Hall and Feb. 5 in the Cabri- 


!lo College theater. 

Tickets, on sale at the door 
only, will be $1.00 for studetns, 
$1.25 for senior citizens, and 
$2.00 general. 


CONCERNS FOR EDUCATION 


BY ISA INFANTE 


_ I was talking to Luis De La 
Cruz, who is the Student Under- 
graduate Representative for the 
Committee on Education here at 
UCSC. 

His very real concerns with 
the Education Program have 
been brought to my attention 
and he urges me to make you 
aware of the need for a continu- 
ing program that can serve the 
needs of the Third World Com- 
munity. 

As many of you read in the 
January 6 issue of the City ona 
Hill Press, Fred Diaz resigned as 
Director of the Research and 
Teacher Education (RATE) Pro- 
gram. 


consists of the graduate and un- 
dergraduate internship program, 
is without funds for next year 
(1972-73) and it is likely not to 
receive any. . . 
Without such a program there 


_ will actually be no educational 
program at UC Santa Cruz. 


At this moment there are 45 
students in the graduate intern- 
ship program and over a hundred 


in the undergraduate program. | 


The RATE Program, which - 


The undergraduate program, bet- 
ter known as a field study in 
Education, has students as teach- 
er-aides all over the county; Wat- 
sonville, Morgan Hill, Salinas, 
Santa Cruz and other cities a- 
round the area. 

These teacher-aides are very 
much needed in the surrounding 
schools to help teach the disad- 
vantaged children, the slow read- 
er, the non-English speaking stu- 
dent; in math and in many other 
ways. This is an opportunity for 
a student to see if teaching 
would be a good future for him 
and it would also help the stu- 
dent realize many of the pro- 
blems which are existent within 
the educational system. 

I am not saying the program 
solved the problems for the 
schools in these areas, but that 
it has helped alleviate them. 

The RATE Program has been 
one of the very few methods by 
which the university has been 
able to communicate with the 
communities around it. If RATE 
does not receive any funds it is 
likely that there will be no edu- 
cational program for next year. 

RATE was funded by the 
government for three years at 
$96,000 a year and it was said 


that after the three years were 
up the university was to take 
over the program. 

But, as it turned out, the 
university is saying that it has no 
money to fund such a program. 
So, nobody is yet to know what 
is to happen to RATE. 

At this point, there is a gra- 

duate internship proposal called 
Cycle 7, which at the moment is 
in Washington D.C. and it is not 
known just when it will be voted 
on. 
Many students from the fresh- 
man level to the graduate level 
are concerned with what is to 
happen to the educational pro- 
gram here on campus and would 
like to see more students express 
their views on the matter. 
_ MECHA (Movimiento Estu- 
diantil Chicano de Atzlan), a 
Chicano organization, has taken 
action on the matter and is hop- 
ing that the university will con- 
tinue their interest in the pro- 
gram. 

There is great urgency in see- 
ing that this program is not anni- 
hilated. Students who are con- 
cerned and want to help, please 
contact Luis De La Cruz at 423- 
8860 or come by the MECHA 
office in Merrill. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 27 


LECTURE 


Second lecture meeting and conclusion of “Inttoductory to 
Transcendental Meditation”/8 pm/Science Lecture Hall I/ 


No fee 
ULTURE BREAK 


COWELL COLLEGE CULTURE BREAK / 6:30 pm / 


Through Sunday 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 28 


HARPSICHORD RECITAL 


MARK KROLE, Harpsichordist/8 pm/Performirig Arts Con- 


cert Hall/No feé 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 29 


LECTURE 


ALAN C. CHADWICK, Horticulturist, student gardens/ 
“Philosophical Art of Horticulture”’/10 am to 12 noon/ 


Science Lecture Hall 3/No fee 


SUNDAY. JANUARY 30 


OPERA 


THE CANADIAN OPERA COMPANY: “Orpheus in the 
Underworld,” by Jacques Offenbach/8 pm/Santa Cruz Civic 
Auditorium/$4.00 general, $3.00 students/Tickets available 


at C & R Activities Office 


MONDAY, JANUARY 31 


COLLEGE NIGHT 


Stevenson College Dining Hall/6 pm 


COLLOQUIM 


DR. A. G. W. CAMERON, Yeshiva University /‘‘The Struc- 
ture and Evolution of the Primitive Solar Nebula”/4 pm/ 


Nat Sci II, Room 221 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 1 


OLLEGE NIGHT 


Crown College Dining Hall/6 pm 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 2 


SLIDE-ILLUSTRATED LECTURE 
KIM WOODARD/Second presentation on “The People’s 
Republic in China Since the Cultural Revolution” /Topic: 
“Life on the Rural Communes’’/Merrill Dining Hall/No fee 


WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR 


DR. M. CRITTENDEN, U.S. Geological Survey/‘‘Is the 
Geosyncline Outmoded by Plate Tectonics?”/4 pm/Room 


165, Applied Sciences 


INAUGURAL LECTURE SERIES 
CESAR GRANA, Professor of Sociology, UCSC/‘‘Social 
Discontent as a Leisure Class Pursuit’’/8 pm/Science Lec- 


ture Hall 3/No fee 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 3 


OLLEGE NIGHT 


Cowell College Dining Hall/5:30 pm 
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Let them know you’re 


still 


SEND YOUR PARENTS 
A SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE PRESS 


$2.25 per quarter 
$6.00 per year 


: 


alive. 
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LUNAR ECLIPSE 


BY TRUDY BELL ‘New York 
Sunday morning, January 30, will be the last opportunity 
until 1975 for anyone in the United States to observe a total 
eclipse of the moon. 
You'll have to, set your alarm to get up for this eclipse. In the 
timetable below, ‘“umbra”’ is the astronomical name for the dark 
part of the shadow. 


Moon enters umbra 1:11 am PST 
Total eclipse begins 2:35 
Middle of eclipse 2:53 
Total eclipse ends 3:11 
Moon leaves umbra 4:35 


Some students question chem lab safety | 


T.A.’s don’t think there’s a problem 


INTERVIEWS / “WE NEED FINANCIAL SUPPORT TO CHANGE THINGS” 


BY THAYA DUBOIS 
Staff Writer 


How happy can you be in a 
chemistry lab? It probably helps 
if you enjoy the subject, but ac- 
cording to sone UCSC students, 
one has to be safe to be happy. 

It is a well-known fact that 
all chemistry labs are potentially 
dangerous places. But are the 
labs at UCSC beconing a little 
too risky? 

Sone students seem to think 
so. Other students and teachers 
say there is no cause for alarm. 

One student fromlast quarter’s 


Chem 1 class recounted her ex- _ 


perience: “I was doing a distilla- 
tion of a flammable liquid and 
didn’t put any boiling chips in 
the flask. When I realized it, | 
tried to put some in, but the 
liquid was already boiling. Some 
leaked out of a joint in the ap- 
paratus and onto my hand and 
into the fire. The whole thing, 
including my hand, then caught 
fire. I went to the health center 
right away...my hand ws band- 

aged for five weeks.” 


MISTAKE 


She continued, “It was my 
mistake, but the TA might have 
emphasized what could have hap- 
pened a little more. The accident 
could have ,been prevented if I 
had only known. A couple of 
‘days after that, a lot of people 
in the lab were standing in line 
holding beakers of hot oil. One 
person tripped and the oil went 
down another guy’s back. I don’t 
know what happened to him.” 

Another student from the 
same Chem 1 class said, “‘No one 
ever explained the mistake after- 


wards to the class. This caused . 


unnecessary fear. A lot of kids 
became really uptight, wondering 
if their set-ups would also ex- 
plode. One has to be relaxed and 
confident in order to perform 
well in the lab.” 

“I’m now in Chem 3,” she 


said. “A few weeks ago we start- 


ed out with 18 Molar ammonia, 
which is very strong! They never 


.said anything about using the 


hood. They just assume we know, 
and that’s bad, especially in in- 
troductory courses. The first day 
of class they told people to be 
careful and to wear safety glas- 
ses, but it’s the individual circum- 
stances that are dangerous.” 

Another Chem | student said, 
“The accidents I know about 
could have been avoided if stu- 
dents wear safety glasses and 
we’ve had no fires.” 

Crews mentioned a particular 
experiment in which unexpected 
vapors from conpounds were 
bad. He said that if the experi- 
dents were more cautious, but 
TA’s should realize that students 
aren’t always cautious. One has 
to pay careful attention to the 
instructions: given in handouts. 
And girls with long hair should 
tie it back. They told us that at 
the beginning of the quarter, but 
few girls do it. I knowof two 
girls who had their hair catch 
on fire.” 

Dr. Joseph Bunnett, instruc- 
tor of last quarter’s Chem | class 
said, ‘“‘Chemistry labs can be dan- 
gerous places. We stress this at 
the beginning of the course, 
There is a real possibility of 
serious injury from explosion, 
poison, fire, etc., but we provide 
safety equipnent and do a pretty 
good job. The actual number of 
accidents we have is quite low.” 

Dr. Bunnett mentioned that 
in 1966-67 when Natural Sci- 
ences II was being designed, he 
found the plans for the fresh- 
man chemistry labs to be en- 
tirely inadequate in safety con- 


_ Siderations. He insisted that the 


labs be re-designed strictly for 
purposes of safety. And they 
were re-designed—at a cost of 
$13,000. 

“There is an arrangement so 
that every student has two ways 
to run,” said Dr. Bunnett. ‘“‘There 
are no blind alleys.” 

When questioned if the labs 
were overcrowled, Dr. Bunnett 
said, “No. When the labs are 
fully occupied, there is room for 
no one else. The occupancy is 
kept at a reasonable level.” 

Dr. Eugene Switkes, instruc- 
tor of the Chem 3 lab said that 


there have been no reports to 
him about a lack of safety in the 
labs. ‘‘We try to be as safe us we 
can, rather than ignoring prob- 
lems,”’ said Switkes. “No TA’s 
have cone to me with problems 
yet, but I will talk to them and 
see if there is any feedback 
from the students.” 

Chem 3 TA, Constantin, said, 
“Quite frankly, there is no ser- 
ious problem regarding lab safe- 
ty,” He went on to. mention, 
hovever, the occurrence of sone 
fires in his lab due to a lack of 
proper heating devices. 

“In order to heat conbustible 
liquids, one should use such 
things as heating mantles and 


‘steam baths, rather than open 


flames.” He said that most stu- 
dents use the open flames of the 
bunsen burners because of the 
lack of the other types of equip- 
ment. “This is a financial prob- 
lem.” 


STUDENT NEGLIGENCE 


According to Chem TA, S. 
Rajan, students are well-instruc- 
ted in safety and that there is 
little likelihood of accidents in 
Chem 3. “Last quarter’s acci- 
dents in Chem 1 were due to 
negligence on the student’s part,” 
he said. 

Bob Bergstrom a former.Chem 
TA said that as a TA he had a 
hard time keeping students from 
coming into the labs barefoot, 
and getting them to wear safety 
glasses. ‘“‘But you don’t want to 
kick them out of class.” 

According to one student of 
Organic chemistry, “The labs 
aren’t dangerous in terms of fa- 
cilities. There are a lot of safety 
factors. But they are definitely 
overcrowded.” He went on to 
say that last quarter there was 
little supervision on the part of 
the TA. “There were no serious 
accidents, but I saw things that 
very nearly happened.” 

“It also depends on the at- 
titudes of the students. Some 
don’t take the lab too seriously 
and rush through the experi- 
ments. If you fix your apparatus 
any old -way, naturally it’s not 
going to be safe.” 


The eclipse is just barely total, therefore at mid-totality the 
moon should present an unusually vivid “‘diamond ring” effect. 
Often during such marginal events, the redness of the portion of 
the moon deep in eclipse makes the lighter edge appear bluish in 
color. This eclipse is likely to be a colorful sight for the naked eye, | 
binoculars, and small telescopes, as well as favorable to photo- | 


graphers. | 


At 1:11 am Sunday morning (about the time some souls will be 
strolling back from a Saturday night movie), the northeast edge of 
the full moon will darken. This darkening will appear black in com- 
parison with the illuminated portion; it will slowly increase in size 
until the moon looks like a large cookie with a bite taken from it. 

__ The dark portion will grow until the moon is suffused with a | 
deep reddish glow save for the southern edge, which may appear 


bluish.. 


. Totality will last only 37 minutes—the shortest duration of a 
i lunar eclipse in several decades. 
At 3:11 events will reverse themselves as the moon slips out of 
the earth’s shadow. By 4:35 the landscape will again be flooded with 
] the usual liquid silvery brilliance attending a full moon. 


COASTAL INITIATIVE 
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make the choice. 

Supervisor Henry Mello (Paja- 
ro) asked about cases in Mendi- 
cino and Marin Counties, in 
which an initiative was placed 
on the ballot. He was not ac- 
quainted with the Marin case. 

Chairman Philip Harry (Sea- 
side) said he felt the measure 
should go to the voters, but al- 
so said that “the law must be 
upheld”. He suggested to Doro- 
thy Cope, driving force in the 
initiative, that perhaps the Peop- 
le’s Lobby, representing the Ini- 
tiative’s backers, should immiedi- 
ately go to the State Supreme 
Court for a ruling on the mat- 
ter. 

At that point, Supervisor 
Ralph Sanson (Aptos) suggested 
that the Board was not prohibi- 
ted from placing the matter on 
the ballot. 


- LIMITED JURISDICTION? 


The Counsel agreed, but men- 
tioned the further problem of 
to whom the measure was to be 
subnitted. He suggested that it 
could concern only the City of 
Santa Cruz, in whose jurisdic- 
tion the electrical plant would 


. lie, or that it could concern the 


whole county, pointing out the 


Dr. Ruth Frary, Director of 
UCSC’s Cowell Health Center, 
says that she was not misquoted 


j in the article entitled “Birth con- 


trol controversy builds: ‘preven- 


| tive medicine’ or ‘a moral is- 


sue’?”” which appeared on the 
front page of the City on a Hill 
Press on January 13, according 
to Thaya DuBois, author of the 
article in question. 

Similarly, Howard Shontz, As- 


SCHONTZ AND FRARY: 
QUOTES WERE CORRECT 
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highway and the nuclear power 
plant. 

Gawthrop said that the mat- 
ter would probably be left up 
to the County Clerk, TomKelley, 
who. pronptly said he would fbl- 
low the wishes of the Board. 

Sanson said he was “unpre- 


pared” to vote on the matter, - 


and felt that no action should 
be taken one way or the other 
by the Board. Harry said the 
Board should decide to give the 
Lobby a chance to get litigation. 

Mrs. Cope asked the Board 
to take action, saying the Board 
was acting ‘“‘irresponsibly” by 
not putting the matter on the 
ballot. 


Mello finally moved to deny 
putting the matter to vote, and 
Supervisor George Cress (San 
Lorenzo-Scotts Valley ) seconded. 
In the vote, they were joined by 
Harry, with Sanson and Dan For- 

‘bus (Branciforte-Soquel) abstain- 
ing. 

Mrs. Cope then announced 
that the Board would be served 
with the papers to go into court. 


She reappeared twice during 
the Board’s meeting to serve a 
writ of mandate, but the board’s 
records and minutes won’t show 
it, as she was never recognized 


by Harry. 


sistant Chancellor for Student 
Services and the Registrar’s Of- 
fice, agreed in a subsequent in- 
terview that he had not been 
nisquoted either. 

Chancellor McHenry, at a 
press conference last week, had 
said that Shontz had been mis- 
quoted and that probably Dr. 
Farry had also. 

McHenry has expressed sone 
apology to Ms. DuBois. 
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